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Where is the flock that was given thee: thy beautiful flock ! 


How many a loving Father and Mother, in the lone and 
silent depths of their “hearts, are this day asking themselves 
in the language of a Prophet, “where is the flock that was given 
thee: thy “beautiful flock?” And how many a child far away, 
feels the pulse beat quicker: the pulse of filial affection and fra- 
ternal love, while his thoughts revert instinctively to the home 
of his youth. Happy the parents who this day behold their 
lambs—all their “beautiful flock,” safe returned to the fold 

again ;—the fold of domestic peace and joy. Happy the children 
drawn thither by strong ties of filial love and gratitude. 
Glad hearts !—Bright faces!—Sweet and cheerful greetings ! 
Love mantles every cheek and breathes in every tone. The 
venerable, white-haired Father almost smooths his furrowed 
face with the smile of joy;—the warmth and gladness of youth- 
tul feeling returns, and the old man becomes a child again. 
Aunts and Grandmothers and all who ever formed a link in the 
domestic circle, now resume their places, and again the chain 
Is complete. How bright the joys of Home shine now! How 
full and free flows there again the old current of young life! 
Hlow warm the gush of love! Tis a scene beautiful to contem- 


plate. The very looks of the “ beautiful flock” are a Thanks- 
giving, 
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[am aware that I utter but a simple truism, when I assert, 
that if there be one spot on earth dearer than all the rest, that 
spot is the Home of our youth. To many of us this day is dear, 
because it turns our thoughts involuntarily to this Magnet of 
the soul. Jt comes rich laden with the most fragrant recollec. 
tions. Innocent pleasures, warm feelings, bright hopes,—all 
fairest flowers of the spring-time of lifesseem to hang around it 
still, in beautiful clusters, as fresh and sweet as when we pluck. 
ed them years ago. For one, I loved this day when a child, 
It was to me the brightest in all the year. 1 loved it for its 
freedom and sports and fire-side pleasures ;—for the play, the 
story, the song and the dance, that it brought along with it. 
I love it still:—not with the giddy rapture of youth, but with 
the sober and chastened feeling of manhood. | love it now for 
the associations that cluster around it: but chiefly for its hal- 
lowing influence upon Homr. [see that it throws new charms 
around the domestic hearth-stone. I see how each return 
of it adds a new flower to the wreath of love, that binds to- 
gether so beautifully, the hearts of brothers and sisters, par- 
ents and children. Isee how it exalts and strengthens do- 
mestic affections :—how it gilds with new lustre the paternal 
dwelling :—unlocks new sympathies, and opens new channels 
of feeling there, and makes Homea dearer, sweeter place. 
This is why | love it now, and hail its return with gladness. 
I wish the importance of such a day, in this respect, were 
better understood and appreciated. I am sure it will be, soon 
as the shows of the world lose something of their attraction,and 
the love of excitement dies away, and the sweet peace of 
Home begins to be more prized and sought after. 

Much has been told of the pleasures of Home, but not enough 
has been thought or said of its power over the heart. As an 
appropriate theme therefore for the present occasion, permit me 
to call your attention to the influence of Home upon character, 
and the obligations growing out of that influence. 

Undoubtedly there is such a natural, inborn difference in 
our mental constitution—our capacities of thought and feeling, 
that, if all were educated under the same circumstances—ex- 
posed to precisely the same influences from without, there 
would still be a difference of character. We should behold 
liere the same pleasing variety, that we discover in the features 
the general expression of the countenance, and which so strik- 
ingly characterizes all the works of God. Yet, with this 10- 
nate difference of mental constitution, which must be obvious 
to all, that which we commonly call Character, is the result 
mainly of culture and discipline. It is something for the most 
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part acquired. Though modified somewhat by the peculiar 
mental constitution of each one, yet it is determined chiefly 
hy education and external circumstances. While therefore 
Character, in its entireness, may be ealled an aggregate result 
of mental constitution, individual effort, and external influ- 
ence, the latter must be allowed to have a very large share 
in its formation. Every thing in the outward world, undoubt- 
ediy adds to it some shade of coloring. The climate in which 
we are born, the natural scenery that surrounds us, the books 
we read, the friends we are familiar with,—all do something 
in the great work of education. Yet it is in the Sanctuary 
of Homn, where it may be said emphatically, that Character 
is formed. It is there, in the peaceful bosom of the domestic 
cirele, that its foundation is laid:—it is there that it receives 
its strong and enduring outlines. Yes,—it is at home, that 
we drink our nectar or our bane. At home, that we shape 
our eternal course. At home, that we learn to love virtue and 
reverence God’s Word, or to despise goodness and trample on 
the divine Law. At home, tiat we inhale the breath of moral 
life, or catch the plague-spots of evil—the blight of death. 
Home stamps the heart with an indelible impress. It moulds 
the character almost beyond the power of resistance. It 
ploughs a farrow into the soul, which time may never quite 
obliterate. 

And no wonder that it exerts this magic influence. No 
wonder that its spirit is inmwrought into our very nature :— 
that its atmosphere makes or mars the character. No won- 
der—for it is the spot consecrated by all that is dear to child- 
hood ;—adorned with the richest colorings of life;—hung a- 
round, as if in graceful clusters, with the fondest affections, 
the tenderest sympathies, the brightest hopes, the sweetest 
joys. There we first drew the breath of life. There this 
world first opened on us, with its evernew and varying 
charms. There life seemed all poetic, and every thing around 
us seemed “full of blessings’. There a fond father taught 
us to lisp the names of things, and there we first drank at that 
“fount of deep, strong, deathless love,” that lives within a 
mother’s heart. There have the tender words and fond em- 
brace of her who loved us as she loved her life, often soothed 
our sorrows and dried our tears. There has that loved form, 
with fluttering heart and tearful eye, often leaned over us in 
sickness,and watched by our bed-side “till the last,pale star had 
set.” There too, was the scene of our childish sports, and inno- 
cent pleasures:—the spot where music—the sweet music of 
Nature, greeted us forever, and the sun seemed always to 
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shine :—-where the heart knew no disguises, but opened its jn- 
most folds to a fond parent’s gaze. All there was one long, 
bright holy-day :—no breezes chilled, no storms showed their 
roughness ;—flowers laughed around us, fragrance sprung up 
in our foot-steps, and we sported ever as in gay gardens and 
orchards. 

Think too, how susceptible is this first period of life. How 
tenderly alive we are then, to impressions from the outward 
world. The heart is so soft, that the scenes and objects with 
which we are familiar, are not so much slamped upon it as 
ingrained into its very texture ;-—assimilated with the spirit, 
almost as the food weeat is incorporated with the body. 
The warm current of young love flows freely and smothly on, 
commingling with the tide of things, and assimilating all to it- 
self, or itself to all, as the river silently blends its waters with 
the ocean. The objects and friends which then interest us 
most, and with which we are most familiar, are not only seen 
and enjoyed, but possessed by us. They are ours. The gar- 
den, the play ground, the domestic animals, the commonest 
household utensils, are enshrined in our hearts, and loved as 
a part of ourselves. Nay, we seem to embrace the moon, the 
clouds, the !andscape, almost as the mother we love. 

llence the magic influence of Home upon Character. Hence 
the reason why its scenes stand out in such bold relief until 
the very close of life:—why it remains so long the dear _hal- 
lowed spot of all the earth, where thought loves to return and 
linger:—why its image goes with us, and lives with us in such 
youthful freshness, like an associate angel, when we are far 
away. And no matter what may have been the outward as- 
pect of thathome. The log cabin is as dear to memory as the 
tapestried hall, if gilded by the thought of a father’s counsel, 
a mother’s kiss, a brother’s sympathy, a sister’s love. Nay, 
vice itself loses much of its deformity, and has somewhat that 
is lovely in its aspect, when associated with these cherished 
endearments of Home. 

Thus the influence of Home is something which we cannol 
escape if we would, Jt follows us through life, and we cannot 
get rid of it. It meulds us and we cannot help it, any more 
than we can help breathing the atmosphere that surrounds us. 
Mysteriously it entwines itself among the tenderest fibres ol 
our hearts, and exerts over us a mighty power, long after we 
have bid adieu to its scenes. The mention of it will often mel! 
ihe flinty heart of the imprisoned culprit, and the very thought 
of it bathe with tears, the hard, weather-beaten sailor’s cheek. 
His eye beams with a new lustre in a foreign land, and he 
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treads the solid deck with a firmer, manlier step, soon as the 
ship’s prow is turned towards his native hills. 

Such is the influence of Home. Itengraves its image on 
our memories, as with a pen of iron:—moulds the heart by its 
influence :—stamps its spirit on our lives. 

if such then be the influence of Ilome on Character, what 
are the obligations thence arising! What shouid every Home 
be? What!—but that which God designed it ;—the nursery 
of piety ;—the seminary of virtue :—a little Heaven here on 
earth. If Home does thus carve its image on the heart, and 
stamp its spirit on the life, what should that image—that spirit 
be! What ?-—but the divine image of goodness—the spirit of 
purity, love and trust. 

T'o me, the wisdom and love of God are nowhere more strik- 
ingly apparent, than in the ordination of the family institu- 
tion. Js there not something transcendently wise and beauti- 
ful in the provision here made for the culture of the spirit? 
Witness the helplessness of infancy, the docility and confiding 
trust of childhood, the warm, generous affections of youth, 
the exhaustless fountain of parental love! What a divine 
order is here! How sweetly strung are all the chords in the 
domestic harp. Has all this no other meaning or use, but 
in the continuance of the species, and the comfort of this life! 
To me, it has a far higher significance. It speaks of a higher 
life than this. It isas the voice of God, proclaiming in shrill 
and solemn accents, that Home, where love flows spontaneous, 
is of all others, the spot to develope the spiritual aflections:— 
to nurture piety :—to strengthen virtue :—to adorn Character 
with all christian graces, and train the soul for heaven. A 
divine Seminary is it indeed! Whata soil is here wherein 
to scatter the seed of divine truth! How quick and sure they 
spring, under the quickening warmth of domestic love. Veri- 
ly itseems like the garden which “ the Lord God planted east- 
ward in Eden” and put man therein to tillit. “And out of 
the ground made He to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food: the tree of tife also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Let it 
be sedulously guarded against the serpent. 

From the influence of Home upon Character, herein briefly 
sketched, and from the obvious design of the family institution 
as revealed in its entire structure, the obligations which result 
are very plain. While memory cherishes it as the dearest 
spot, the heart should cling to it as the purest and holiest 
upon earth. It should be, if possible, a complete miniature of 
heaven. Nothing that defileth should ever enter there. All im- 
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patience, discontent, discord and moroseness should be banish. 
ed thence, as so many devouring fiends. It shonld be shielded 
from every taint of sin, as from a wasting pestilence j—swept 
of every evil wish and word, as of the seeds of death. Ever 
should it be as the Holy of Holies, where resteth the ark of 
God’s covenant ;—where virtue, innocence and peace go hand 
in hand, and all is encircled with religion and love, as with 
beautiful, shining robes. Thus should it be purified and sancti- 
fied by the exercise of spiritual affections. The spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ should reign there supreme, and devotion 
blend in all its scenes. So that, in after life, every thought of 
Home may be as the perfame of heaven, fresh wafted to the 
soul ; quickening the spirit to a diviner life; inspiring it with 
holier endeavor, and thus elevating it to a heavenlier height. 

To this end therefore, let parents and children and all strive 
to contribute,each his share. Learn in this noisy, excitement- 
loving age, to love the sweet peace of Home. Learn to live 
sometimes oul of a gazing crowd—alone—and feed on the 
far healthier food of domestic joy and Jove. Learn in that 
sacred retreat, the worth and greatness of the soul. Learn 
there to explore thyself; to find what resources are within 
thee; to know what thou hast, which thou canst truly call 
thine own. There let 


“The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, 
Be scattered all around—like flowers.” 


Learn there the treasures of thought; the serene peace of 
virtue; the priceless value of domestic love; the worth, and 
joy, and bliss of life. 

With some, this may bea difficult lesson ; but of exceeding 
great value toall when learned. The soul never knows what 
true happiness means, till it has learned to be happy at home— 
to be happy alone. The full value of domestic life has not 
been realized, nor its high purpose been fully comprehended, 
until Home has been made, what God designed it should be, 
the school of virtue ; the nursery of every christian grace ; the 
place to refine, exalt and ennoble the spirit; the abode ot 
purity, religion and love; the spot where the purest devotion 
dwells; the very gate of heaven. 

All have some part to perform in this little Society. Kind- 
ness there must be mutual and reciprocal. None are too 1n- 
ferior to confer a blessing. You are a brother ;—seek the 
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pleasures of the domestic fire-side, and strive to make that fire- 
side happy. Your presence shall add strength and brightness 
to“the Chain of Love :”—shall light up a sister’s face with 
smiles, and fill a mother’s heart with joy. You area sister ;— 
your cheerful looks, kind words and winning deeds shall weave 
1 web of love around a_ brother’s heart—make Home the 
brightest, most attractive spot on earth, and save that brother, 
it may be, from infamy and ruin. You are a husband:—Let 
not the cherished objects of your affections have cause to 
grieve, that there are other places dearer to you than Homer. 
You are a wife;—let Home be the seat and centre of your 
heart; the spot where all your gentlest graces meet, and all 
your sweetest charms combine to beautify, refine and bless. 
You area Father—a Mother:—Father—Mother, know that 
the character of your children must be mainly formed within 
the domestic Sanctuary. Know that the scenes and objects 
which there surround them, will linger fresh and green in mem- 
ory, When other scenes have faded,, and other objects are 
forgotten. The spirit of Home will go with them through 
life—it may live with them forever. It will ever be to them 
a dear, cherished spot ;—be it yours to moke it now, the pu- 
rest, holiest and best. Let your Home then, be sanctified by 
religion. Lets its very atmosphere be as the odour of heaven. 
Let devotion mingle with al] its duties and its joys. Let inno- 
cence, piety and love twine their immortal wreath round every 
heart. Let every day and every occasion be hailed with joy, 
that shall add one new charm to the paternal roof. So that, 
in after time, when your loved ones shail be separated from 
you, and scattered wide abroad, the remembrance of Home 
may, now and then come to them, as sweet fragrance wafted 
from the garden of God.—That, in the stern conflict with temp- 
tation,—in life’s darkest and most perilous hour, the thought 
of your counsels, your prayers and your deeds—the thought 
of Homm may be as a bright, ministering angel, to uphold, to 
cheer and save. Thus when the domestic hearth-stone shall 
be all forsaken—the dear objects of your affections scattered 
the wide world over, and you shall now and then ask your- 
selves, in loneliness of heart, “ Where is the flock that was 
given thee; thy beautiful flock?”—a voice—the voice as of an 
angel from the kingdom of heaven, shall whisper this answer 
most grateful to thy heart—‘no matter where, for they are 
encircled with the impenetrable shield of virtue—religion 
bears them safely up—the arm of God is their defence. And 
when the silver cord of life shall be loosed, and the golden 
bowl be broken, and one by one the “ beautiful flock” shall 
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be snatched away, to each surviving member shall come the 
sweet, inspiring thought, that they have gone to a brighter, 
happier Hlome—gone to be gathered to the great Fold above, 
where they will evermore be led by the Good Shepherd, and 
“oo in and out and find pasture.” 


LETTER FROM A TRINITARIAN CONVERT, 


[The following letter from a Trinitarian recently converted to our 
Faith, although it contains nothing new in the way of argument, 
shows much truth of feeling, and may be interesting to your rea- 


ders, as it was to me.] rE. 


Iam sometimes startled and alarmed, when I think that | 
have at last openly professed myself a Unitarian ; that I have 
taken upon myself that name, which is mentioned in terms 
of reproach by christians of almost every denomination. J too, 
who have so often been heard to express my astonishment that 
any one could doubt the truth of the Trinity! And yet when 
| reflect upon the ideas which [ have always had of the subject, 
I do not find that they differ very materialy from those which | 
now believe to be correct,—and it is my firm opinion that in 
my “heart of heart” | have always been a Unitarian. 

When | became a communicant of an Orthodox Church, I 
did not think of asking myself if I believed in the Trinity—I 
had been brought up in that faith, and of course supposed it 
impossible that I should admit any other into my mind ;—and 
if doubts arose, which was often the case, I yielded them as 
speedily as possible, and endeavored not to think of the sub- 
ject at all—I found many passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which appeared to me sufficiently strong and conclusive 
to ground my belief upon, and which I then thought no one 
could gainsay or dispute: there were many more which ap- 
peared to teach a contrary doctrine, but these I thought ol 
course must be explained so as to make them consistent with 
the others. Even at that time Unitarianism appeared very 
attractive to me, and I have often wished that I dared em- 
brace it: but the desire appeared sinful to me, and I was 
afraid to make any enguiries,or to read anything which would 
have a tendency to infuse a single doubt into my mind of the 
faith which | professed, and which all, very nearly all of my 
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friends believed to be so necessary to my salvation. Thus | 
continued for several years without advancing, I fear, one 
step in spiritual know ledge. ] had often a sincere wish to be 
sood and pure, and yet it appeared to me that I was every day 

‘ting farther and farther from the desirable state of ‘mind 
at heart. It seemed to me that none of the means of grace 
benefitea me; I felt that my prayers were not answered, and 
| sometimes supposed that it was because I did not pray 
equally to Father, Son and Spirit, for I could not look upon 
them as the same being, and the desire of rendering equal 
homage to all so confused my mind that I often felt that I was 
committing sin in endeavouring to pray at all,and for weeks 
this duty was frequently left unperformed. All this time I 
would have given worlds to have been able to think of God 
as my Father, who is ever near and willing to hear us, and 
to have gone to him with all the simplicity ofa little child, 
toask for those things which I most desired: but I could not 
divest myself of the idea that He was at a distance from me, 
and this distance was immeasurably increased, because I could 
not understand, how a Lord of infinite mercy and compassion, 
to whom we are taught to look for every good and perfect 
vift, could desire or permit the sacrifice of a guiltless being, 
and that being his only begotten Son, hefore he would be 
reconciled to his earthly children. his seemed so incon- 
sistent with his character as a God of love, that I could not 
sincerely believe it; and yet it was a part of the Creed which 
] professed as a member of a Trinitarian Church—l felt that 
Iwas uttering words to which I could attach no meaning, 
and to which my heart and understanding refused their as- 
sent. How cana being, I thought, who has done so much 
ior the happiness of his creatures, whose loving kindness and 
tender mercy are so continually manifested in all his works ; 
who has placed us in this bright and beautiful world, where 
ail things seem created on purpose to conduce to our happi- 
ness, and comfort; who cares for us every hour that we live, 
and not only for us who are immortal, but for the smallest 
insect in creation which lives but for a moment, how can He, 
our Father in Heaven, hate us, because we are weak and er- 
ring, and withhold His love and forgiveness until his aven- 
ging justice is fully satisfied by the ‘sacrifice of a being per- 
fectly pure and spotless who had never even had a “sinful 
thought. [ never, never, can believe this doctrine, and if 
Ido not find it plainly revealed in the Bible which is given 
us as our guide in spiritual things,I will not give my assent to 
il, because weak and fallible mortals like myself tell me that 
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it is so—I determined to examine for myself, though I confess 
that it was with fear and trembling that I formed the resoly- 
tion. lLread and re-read the New Testament and my con- 
victions daily gained strength though,I strongly resisted them, 
for I then felt that nothing ever would induce me to acknow- 
ledge myself a Unitarian, while my doing so would cause the 
unhappiness of some of my dearest friends. 

I found that though Christ is often spoken of in terms of the 
highest exaltation and although he calls himself the Son of 
God, yet it is nowhere said that he is the Infinite God, all his 
power is referred to the Father, and it appears to be his con- 
stant endeavour to impress this truth upon his disciples. He 
tells them again and again, of mine own self I can do nothing; 
the Father who dwellethin me he doeth the works. Again, 
speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, he says, of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven neither the Son but the Father only—Here he is evi- 
dently speaking of himself in his highest nature and calls him- 
self the Son, and yet it appears without doubt that he could 
not designate the day when that great event was to take 
place. Will it be said that as a man he did not know? yet 
Trinitarians often bring forward passages to prove his Omni- 
science, which refer to his human nature; for example “Jesus 
knew all things and needed not that any man should testify 
unto him, for he knew what was in man:” and yet they will 
say that there were some things which he did not know. 
Can they believe that he had two distinct minds and that 
sometimes he exercised one and sometimes the other? He 
says, “I and my Father are one,” but this is fully explained 
when he prays “that the disciples may all be one; as thou 
Father art in me and J in thee that they also may be one in 
us.” And “ the glory which thou gavest me \ have given them 
that they may be one even as we are one”—which proves 
without doubt that the glory which he received from his Fy- 
ther was of a kind that could be imparted to others and isa 
sufficient answer to the argument often used by Trinitarians 
that the powers which Christ possessed could only belong to 
an infinite Being——By these and similar passages the convic- 
tion was fixed upon my mind that the union of the Father 
and Son is in spirit: that to Christ the Spirit was given witl 
out measure; that he was “God manifest in the flesh,” that 
is through him we Jearn more of the character of God and are 
admitted toa fuller knowledge of his glorious attributes, than 
has been revealed to us in any other way. That he was the 
messenger of God who came to bring us innumerable tokens 
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of his boundless love, to teach us the way of everlasting life, 
to show us the infinite goodness and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, who while we were yet sinners, sent his pure and 
spotless Son into the world, that by his example and teaching, 
his life and death, every wanderer from his fold might be 
brought back and taught that itis only by sincere repentance 
and love to God, and a life of purity, and active benevolence, 
that we can hope to be accepted by Him, and to dwell forever 
in his glorious presence. Passages which had before seemed 
to support the doctrine of the Trinity now appeared perfectly 
reconcilable with that of the simple unity of God, and I now 
can receive with heartfelt joy and thankfulness a faith which, 
while it answers every demand of my nature, is not constant- 
ly warring against that common sense and reason which God 
has given me, whereby to understand the truths which are 
taught in His Holy Seriptures. 

The doctrine usually taught by Trinitarians that Christ 
came into the world to reconcile God to us and by his suffer- 
ings and death to make a literal substitution or satisfaction 
for our sins, as I have said before, had long been a stumbling 
block tome and had prevented me from making that progress in 
my religious faith which I so earnestly desired—but since 
examining the subject more closely, I feel convinced that our 
merciful Creator has always been ready and willing to for- 
give his erring children, and that it is their sins alone which 
have estranged them from Him: that the death of Christ there- 
fore did not change the purpose of God, but by showing the 
evil consequences of sin and His utter abhorrence of it made 
itsafe for him to forgive those who turn unto him with sin- 
cere purpose of amendment, and hearty repentance for the 
past; or rather in the words of Abbot, which better express 
my meaning, “Christ came not only to teach us our duty—- 
and set an example of its performance, but to sufler for us, 
and to make, by that sufiering, a moral impression on the 
great community of intelligent beings, which should go instead 
of our punishment and render it safe for us that we should be 
forgiven.” In sucha faithas this 1am willing to live and to 
die; trusting in God as my Father and Almighty Friend 
Whose mercy is over all his works. I will net fear what man 
can do unto me: believing with the most inplicit confidence 
that Christ died, the just for the unjust, that he gave up his 
life on the Cross that those who believe in him might not per- 
ish but have everlasting life, 1 can go on my way, rejoicing 
that in him Tam permitted to place my hopes of future happi- 
Hess; praying that my Heavenly Father will daily strengthen 
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my faith in His love; that He will make me more and more 
worthy of the sacrifice that has been made for my sins and 
enable me to grow in grace and in the knowledge of my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


MY TREASURES. 


The thoughts that are the fair and opening flowers 
Budding from out the garden of the Life— 

The feelings that gleam up in happier hours 
Like flashes on the billowy ocean’s strife— 


These are more precious to me than the dross 
That Avarice heaps up in his useless coffers ; 
Ah! what men count for solid gain, ts loss ; 
‘To the wide wealth one hour of wisdom offers. 


I think of all the bubbles men are chasing— 

They dream them worlds, because they ’re round and fair ; 
[ sit down with my book, my fireside facing, 

And laugh to think of the wealth to which J am heir. 


[ care not then for wordly glare and beauty : 
Thought, aspiratuon, feeling are my all ; 

These, with the sense of action, progress, duty, 
And time for them—what care I what befall ! 





My favourite books—my pen, my ink-tipped friend ; 
We'll tell them all what times we have together, 
And still jog on, as now, unto the end, 
Nor mind the changes of the world’s weather. 


O you and I have kept up many a revel : 
We've feasted on the thoughts of by gone times, 
We've poured out feelings--lectured against evil, 
And wove apace the merry-footed rhymes. 


And now we ’re up—an hour too late perhaps— 
Plaving the miser o’er each pleasant thought : 

Then let’s to bed with them, lest thievish naps 
Come in and steal them ere our task be wrought. 


Good night, my treasures—ye shall vanish never ; 
E’eu closer, when I wake, your worth I'll feel : 
Once got, and brightened still by high endeavour— 
No moth can e’er corrupt—no thief can steal. c. P. 
DecemBer 29, 1538. 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. III. 


Ce n'est point innover dans religion, que de s’eloigner des opinions qui ont prevalu, 
pour se rapprocher des anciennes, BDeEaUSOBRE. 


Having in the last number, stated what I believe to be the 
scripture doctrine of future retribution, and the evidence on 
which it rests, I shall now consider first some of the objec. 
tions which are usually brought against it, and next its moral 
influence. 

The first objection to the ultimate annihilation of the wick- 
ed, is drawn from the supposed excellence of man. Man, it 
is said, was ereated for immortality. He is endowed with 
powers of indefinite progression in knowledge and virtue, 
and of assimilating himself constantly more to the character 
of his Maker; and surely sucha being God will not destroy. 

I have before fully admitted the existence of these powers 
of progressive improvement, and considered them as furnish- 
ing evidence that mankind are intended for a future state of 
being; and in all cases where these powers receive their in- 
tended developement, Iagree with the inference drawn by 
the objector. When I see a Howard wandering over Europe, 
visiting the jails and penitentiaries, and exposing himself to 
contagious disease in every shape, in order to alleviate the 
suflerings of the prisoner, and to meliorate his fate ;—when 
[ see an Oberlin devoting his life, to improve the condition of 
the inhabitants of an obscure district, sunk in ignorance and 
misery, and toelevate their moral character;—when I read of 
such men as Fenelon, and Cappe, and Clarkson, and Neff, and 
Wilberforce and others like them, I then realise the excellence 
to which man, even here below, may attain, and [ feel that 
such men were made to be immortal. Or if when, in the 
more private walks of life, | see a man who preserves his puri- 
ty and integrity unsullied ;—who while he walks humbly with 
his God, endeavours to alleviate the misery, and to increase 
the happiness and weilbeing of all around him, and who con- 
siders the development of his moral powers, and the improve- 
mentof his moral character as the great objects of life, I then 
appreciate the value of a being on whom the image of Christ 
has been thus impressed, and I feel, that over such an one the 
“second death” has no power, but that, according to the words 
of the Saviour, he has already ‘passed from death unto life.” 
But when Isee a man, selfish, unfeeling, unjust, or who gives 
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himself entirely up to his animal appetites and passions ;—one 
who lives merely for the goods and pleasures of this world, 
regardless of the improvement of his spiritual powers, and of 
a life to come,—I then can see no excellence in such an one, 
which should entitle him to a never-ending existence. It js 
true, he possesses powers, which, if carefully cultivated, would 
assimilate him to the celestial spirits; but he refuses to develop 
them. He has within him the germ of a spiritual nature, 
which, if unfolded, would fit him for a spiritual life hereafter, 
but he neglects that nature, and prefers to give himself up with 
the brute tothe mere enjoyments of the senses; and now, 
what value is there in such aman, that he should be made 
the participant of a spiritual state of existence, for which he 
has refused to educate himself, and with which he could not 
possibly sympathize ? 

sut it is said--Kven the worst men have something good 
in them, and God will not destroy whatis good. This reason- 
ing appears to me to rest on an erroneous principle. I freely 
admit the fact as stated. I go further, and I believe that even 
the worst man does more kind than unkind acts; and if the 
inference drawn from thence were, that man is not, by nature, 
either totally depraved, or very far gone in evil, as the popular 
creeds tell us, it would be just. Ihave before stated my con- 
viction, that, on his entrance into life, though neither virtuous 
nor vicious, man is constitutionally a good being, and it is to 
this constitutional goodness that we must attribute all the 
kind good acts of one who, in what he does, is not guided by 
principle, but merely by impulse. But to infer from this con- 
stitutional goodness, that man must necessarily live forever, 
appears to me to be an inference not justified by the premises. 
We should, in that case, and for the same reasons, have to con- 
tend, that many of the brute creation will be immortal; for 
the dog, the elephant and others of the animal race, furnish us 
daily with proofs of faithfulness, gratitude and kindness. 

The last objection to the system [ have embraced, which I 
shall notice, is founded on the scriptures. In them we are 
told, that there isto bea resurrection both of the just and ol 
the unjust, and hence it is inferred, that the wicked will not 
be destroyed, because we can see no reason why they should 
be raised from the dead, if they are, immediately afterwards, 
again to be consigned to destruction, But this objection howev- 
er rests entirely on the assumption, that because we can see no 
reason why the impenitent should be raised again to life, and 
afterwards destroyed, therefore no such reason exists.— 
But it evidently does not become such short sighted beings 
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weare to reason thus. It is plainly rovealed to us (a) that 
there is to be a resurrection both of the just and of the unjust. 
We are told with equal explicitness that this resurrection is 
to precede the day of ultimate retribution, and that, in that 
day, the ultimately impenitent are to receive their doom. 
That this doom is to be the death of the soul, or extinction of 
being, | think I have shewn by numerous clear proofs drawn 
from the scriptures; and though we may not see the reasons 
that God has ordered it thus, vet this ought not to shake our 
faith in what is so clearly revealed. The day will come, when 
we shall see, that all his arrangements are made in wisdom and 
merci. 

Having thus examined some of the principal objections 
which are usually made to the scheme | have embraced, | 
shall now pass to the consideration of some of the moral re- 
sults to which it leads. 

In the first place, it appears to me that this scheme is more 
than any others in accordance with the paternal character of 
God. It teaches, that our Heavenly Father makes all his 
creatures happy according to their several capacities. That 
he has endowed man with capacities, which, if cultivated and 
developed, will render him capable of spiritual happiness. 
That a future spiritual life awaits all those who by the culti- 
vation of their powers and affections shall qualify themselves 
for its enjoyments ; and that, on the contrary, those who shall 
live only for this life, after enjoying its pleasures, will be dis- 
missed trom existence when that existence would cease to be 
a blessing. 

In the second place, it gives a peculiar value to the mission 
ofour Saviour. It represents him, as sent by God, to reveal 
to mankind that there is a future, a never-ending state of ex- 
istence, to which all may attain, who will qualify themselves 
for its enjoyments. It represents him as the captain of our 
salvation, sent to shew us, both by his precepts and example, 
the way in which we may become participants in this future 
state of existence, and as destined by his and our Heavenly 
Father to be our final judge, and the dispenser of that eternal 
life, which he was sent to reveal. And further, it appears to 
me, that the scriptures teach that the death of Christ is in 
some way connected with our future existence, though the 
manner of that connexion has not been revealed. 

In the third place, this scheme connects, in the most inti 





(a) Comp. Matt. XXV, 31 46. John V, 28, 29. Acts XXIV, 15. Rev. XX, 
2, 13. 
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mate manner, the present with the future. According to it, 
there is not a single moral action performed by man, “which 
has not some influence, either in fitting, or in disqualifying 
him, fora future state of being. He enters on that state of 
being with precisely the same character which he has formed 
here; and even among those that are saved, the degree of hap- 
piness they are to enjoy is determined by the advances they 
lave made here in virtue and goodness. Salvation thus be- 
comes, not an arbitrary boon, but, what a great and good man 
(b) has defined it to be, namely: the adaptation of man’s situa- 
tion to his character. 

But what I consider to be the chief excellence of this 
scheme is, its Su] erior tendency to deter men from sin and 
vice, and to win them to virtue and holiness. There may be 
afew favoured mortals, who have attained to such a degree of 
moral perfection as to love and practice virtue for its own sake, 
without any regard to its rewards; but the bulk of mankind 
find themselves too much chained to the earth to do this. 
Hence our Heavenly Father, in pity to our weakness, has re- 
vealed to us, that the practice of virtue is to be followed by 
the most glorious reward, and the practice of vice by the most 
dreaded punishment; and, in this revelation, an ap peal i is made, 
to the strongest natural inclination of the human heart—the 
love of existence. 

In all the prevalent systems of faith, man is taught, that he 
possesses an inherent immortality, or, at Jeast, that he is to 
live forever; and thus the first craving of his heart is satisfied. 
It is true, with a single exception, all these systems teach, 
either that sin is to be punished with penal sufferings in a fu- 
ture life, or, at least, that our happiness there, will be affected 
pice ate by our conduct here. But we have only to 
look around us, to convince ourselves that these latter doc- 
trines do not possess the necessary restraining efficacy. Man- 
kind believe too firmly in the goodness of God, to believe prac- 
tically in the orthodox doctrine of future penal sufferings. 
They have, in the present life, experienced, that happiness far 
predominates over misery, and they trust, that, under the 
government of the same God, it will do so too in the life to 
come. As to the idea of occupying the lowest station in the 
scale of hap piness, this has nothing frightful or revolting in 
the eyes of the vicious man. He has, i in this world, been ac- 
customed to occupy that station. It is his own, and he would 
not make an effort to rise above it. 


(6) Dr. Channing. 
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But in the system now under consideration, the case is en- 
tirely different. In it, man’s continuance in life is made to be 
contingent on his conduct. It sets life and death before him, 
and bids him make his choice (c.) It tells him, on the one 
hand, that, if he lives here merely for this world,—if its occu- 
pations and ple ures constitute the main object of his pur- 
suit, —he may, if he be prudent and temperate in his pleasures, 
enjoy, on the whole, a h: ippy animal existence, while life lasts; 
but that, at death, the scene closes on him forever, and that he 
returns to that state of non-existence from which he was origi- 
nally drawn. On the other hand, it sets before him a never- 
cuding existence,-—a life of constant felicity and improvement, 
provided that, by the practice of virtue and holiness, he will 
quality himself for its enjoyments. What a contrast; what 
motives for virtuous exertion are here presented to us. On 
the one hand, to die,—to cease to feel—to cease to think,—to 
cease to love-—to become insensible to the glories of creation, 
to the voice of mankind and affection, and tothe joys of exis- 
tence, to be forever separated from all we loved here below,— 
tosee them no more forever,—to lose the remembrance of 
them, and even to cease to be an object of God’s care,—what 
late can be more dreadful! well might an eloquent Divine (d@) 

say of it, that, in comparison to its ‘gloom, “ even the shadows 
of an avenging retribution would be brightness and _ relief.” 
Almighty Father save me from that fate | Recall me, when 
| wander from Thee, by any means which thy wisdom may de- 
vise:—punish me when it becomes necessary to my salvation, — 
order my destiny as thou mayest deem for my cood,—but oh, 
iet me never cease to be the object of Thy sustaining power 
and of Thy paternal care! 

On the other hand, how glorious is the prize set fefore us! 
To live forever, and to rejoic e forever in the sentiment of our 
eXxistence,—to be forever re-united to all whom we love, with- 

ut the danger of being again separated from them,--to  be- 
come the associate of the cood and excellent who have preceded 
us in the christian course,—to see every day new scenes of 
divine wisdom, power and goodness opening before us,—to 
iucrease constantly in knowledge and virtue,—to dwell with 
Jesus, and to grow like him, and to become gradually more and 
more assimilated to God, the great source ‘of all perfection,— 
What a glorious prospect! What mind is capable of realising 
iteven in a faint degree? Well might a celebrated writer 
exclaim in contemplating t man’s future » destiny . * Add but that 


Recleciantionn mV. 8, [ 4) Rev, Orville Daven. 
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element, eternity, to man’s progress, and the results of his ex- 
istence surpass, not only human, but angelic thought. Give 
me this, and the future glory of the human mind becomes to 
me as incomprehensible as God himseif.” (e) 

But although our present powers are inadequate fully to 
realize the glories of the future world, yet we may, in some 
small degree, have aforetaste of its blessedness. When we 
have successfully resisted temptation ;--when we have denied to 
ourselves the indulgence which invited us, and held fast to our 
integrity ;—when we are sensible that we have acquired a 
greater mastery over our appetites and passions,—when we 
feel new powers of being good and useful arising within us ;— 
when it has been our privilege to relieve the misery, or to 
promote the happiness of a fellow being, and wheu the appro. 
ving voice of God speaks peace to our hearts,—that which we 
then feel, that is spiritual felicity,—that is a foretaste of 
heaven. 

[ have thus endeavoured to examine the doctrine ofa future 
retribution. | consider that doctrine as founded entirely on 
revelation. As such I have treated it, and as such I submit it 
to the candid consideration of the reader. H, 


ot me ee 


A SUMMER’S EXPERIENCE. 


There was a time when J almost believed that what “ every 
body” said must be true ; and although my faith as a Unitarian 
has never wavered, I had heard it so often and so solemnly as- 
serted, that “ Unitarianism, is a good enough religion to live 
by. but no religion at ail to die by,” :hat | sometimes trembled 
lest it might at last prove so. The last summer’s experience 
has removed that shadow of doubt. In three months severe 
trial | have seen enough to make me thank God that Iam a 
Unitarian. As such, | have no fear that my soul will ever be 
without support either in life or in death—The summer has in- 
deed been one of severe trial. This City has perhaps had no more 
than its share of sickness, but that has been a great deal, and a 
good many of our society have been dangerously ill. Among 
them all Lhave found not one who was disposed to murmur: 
not one who was not resigned. I have not found one whom 


(¢) Channing’s Discourses, Vol. 11. p. 207. 
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the probability of death has frightened. There has been, 
in no case, a display of words, but always patience of spirit. 
Two of the number were taken. One of them I have mentioned 
before; a lady of singular goodness. The other was as good 
, manas lever knew; James Homer, of Massachusetts. A 
nan of unassuming virtues, of uncompromising principles, of 
mildand gentle disposition; one who left no promise unper- 
formed, no engagement unfulfilled; who was zealous without 
noise, generous without ostentation, pious without austerity or 
bigotry. His loss will be severely, and more and more felt, 
but hisdeath has imprinted upon the minds of those who are 
left, an invaluable lesson. He was ill but five days, and had no 
reason to think his disease very dangerous until a few hours be- 
fore his death. ‘The summons came unexpectedly and found 
him in the midst of plans of usefulness and manly activity, but 
it found him prepared. When he was told that there was no 
hope of his living many hours, he showed no fear, not even 
painful surprise. He said “ that he had hoped to recover; that 
he thought he might do a great deal of good in the world, and 
thathe wished for life on that account, but “ God's will, not 
mine be done;” he committed his children to God’s care, and 
praved silently. Presently he again spoke and said, “ | wish I 
had lived a better life, | know that 1 might have done more than 
| have; but I trust that God will spare me. God forbid that 
| should trust for salvation to my own goodness! but I have no 
lear.” Inashort time after this, he fell into a deep sleep, in 
which he continued for an hour and then ceased to breathe ; 
there was no convulsion, not even of the featuresor hands. It 
Was some minutes befere we could be sure that he was gone— 
This was a christian’s death. Let the caviller and the skeptic 
he silent. We will hold fast toa faith which thus lends “ a rod 
and astafl” to him who goes down to the valley of death. What 
more can religion do when it has taught us thus to live and die? 

St. Louis. E. 

Olshausen on John TI, 16.—*This thought, that the Love 
of God is the fountain of redemption, is in such exact accord- 
ance with the constant language of the New Testament, 
which represents Christ as making reconciliation not to God, 
bul toman, (see 2 Cor. v. 19,) that one may well wonder how 
the doctrine of atonement could ever have taken that form in 
the Church, by which God is reconciled to us, not we to God.” 

What has become of the proposals issued from Princeton of a 
translation of Olshausen ? Have such passages as the above fright- 
ched the orthodox of that exceedingly orthodox place, and made 
them relinquish the idea ? , 
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RELIGIOUS SONNETS: 


BY JONES VERY,—SALEM, MASS. 


—-—— 


We received, last month, twenty-seven sonnets of a spiri- 
tual nature chiefly, from the gentleman whose name stands at 
the head of this article. They were accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note: 


Rev. J. F. Clarke, Editor Western Messenger: 


Hearing of your want of matter for your Messenger, I was 
moved to send you the above sonnets ; that they may help those in 
affliction for Christ’s name is ever the prayer of me his disciple, 
called to be a witness of his sufferings and an expectant of his 
glory. Ifyou should ask for more as I have them so will they be 
communicated freely. Amen. 

‘The hope of Jesus be with you when you are called to be a par- 
taker of his temptations. JONES VERY. 


We propose to communicate a part of them in this number, 
reserving the remainder for the next. They have been read 
by ourselves with no common emotions of interest, and we 
trust will be equally interesting to our readers. 

We hope it will not be considered indelicate if we introduce 
them with afew words about their author, as some acquain- 
tance with his mental history and experience seems indispen- 
sible toa just comprehension of their meaning. If possible, 
we should place ourselves upon his standing point of thought, 
in order to be aware of their significance. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Very, a few months 
since, in the city of Boston. We had heard of him before, 
from various quarters, as a young man of much inteiligence 
and of a remarkably pure character, whose mind had become 
extremely interested within a few months, upon the subject o! 
religion. He was said to have adopted some peculiar views on 
this important theme, and to consider himself inspired by God 
to communicate them. Such pretensions had excited the fears 
of his friends, and by manv he was supposed to be partially 
deranged. The more intelligent and larger sort of minds, 
however, who had conversed with him, dissented from this 
view, and although they might admit a partial derangement 
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of the lower intellectual organs, or perhaps an extravagant 
pushing of some views to their last results, were disposed to 
consider his main thoughts deeply important and vital. 

And here we may remark that the charge of Insanity is almost 
always brought against any man who endeavours to introduce 
to the common mind any very original ideas. And especial- 
ly is this the case with moral and religious truths. He who 
insists on taking us out of that sphere of thought which is habi- 
tual to us, into a higher and purer one, is regarde ‘d by us with 
alarm and dissatisfaction. We must either yield ourselves to 
him, and suffer our minds to be taken out of their customary 
routine, Which is always painful—or we must find some way 
to set aside his appeals to our reason ahd conscience and dis- 
arm them of their force. The easiest way isto call him in- 
sane. It isashort and ready explanation of his whole con- 
duct. It relieves us at once of all further trouble about him. 
Nobody is obliged to attend to the “insane ravings” of a man- 
iac. The moment therefore this word is applied toa man, 
were he sage, prophet or apostle—were he Socrates or Solon, 
were he Jesus or Paul—all men are authorised to look down 
upon him with pity. And it is so much more soothing to our 
vanity to look down than to Jook up, that it is no wonder that 
the worldly- minded, the men of sluggish and shallow intellects, 
and those who have arranged and systematised their opinions, 
are pleased with this excuse for pitying the man whom they 
ought to reverence. Withthem too go all those teachers, 
priests and prophets, who have attained an influence over the 
public mind, and love the exercise of that better than the at- 
tainment of new truth. The fear of innovation, error, change 
allies itself to these other motives, and so by common consent 
the prophet is declared a maniac. ‘“ He hasa devil, and is 
mad, why hear ye him?’ was said of the saviour of men. 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself, much learning has made thee 
mad.” And so have many other earnest souls, who spurned 
the worldly and mean thoughts and practices of those about 
them, who longed for an introduction of a brighter day into 
the darkness of time; reformers and enthusiastic phil: inthro- 
pists, Wesleys, Penns, Foxes, been called delirious by their 
own age, and been deified by the following one. “ Your fa- 
thers stoned the prophets, and ye build their sepulchres.” 

It is also, however, to be remarked, that the intense contem- 
plation of any vast theme is apt to disturb the balance of the 
lower intellectual faculties. While the Reason, which contem- 
plates absolute trath, is active and strong; the understanding 
Which arranges and gives coherence to our thoughts, may be 
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weakened or reduced toa state of torpor. When this reaches 
an extreme point, it becomes delirium or mono-mania. 

But even in these cases it may bea question which is the 
worst delirium, that by which a man, possessing some great 
truth, has lost the use of his practical intellect—or that other 
wide-spread delirium,in which the mind is enslaved to the low. 
est cares and meanest aims, and all that is loftiest and greatest 
in the soulis stupified and deadened in worldliness, “W hen, 
for instance, we have seen a man in whose intellect all othe; 
thoughts have become merged in the great thought of his con- 
nexion with God, we have had the fecling very strongly, which 
we once heard thus expressed, “Is this mono- MANIA, Or is it 


MONO-SANIA: ‘tod 


With respect to Mr. Very, we have only to say that the 
intercourse we have ourselves had with him has given no evi- 
dence even of such partial derangement. We have heard him 
converse about his peculiar views of religious truth, and saw 
only the workings of a mind absorbed in the loftiest contem- 
plations, and which utterly disregarded all which did not come 
‘aan that high sphere of thought. _ We leave it to our readers 
to decide whether there is any thing of unsoundness in these 

sonnets. ‘To us, they seem like wells of thought, clear and pel- 
lucid, and coming up from profound depths. 

Mr. Very’s views in regard to religion, as we gathered them 
from himself, were not different from those heretofore advoca- 
ted by many pure and earnest religionists. He maintains, as 
did Fenelon, Mme. Guion and others, that all sin consists in 
self-will, all holiness in an unconditional surrender of our own 
will to the will of God. He believes that one whose object 
is not to do his own willin any thing, but constantly to obey 
God, is led by Him, and taught of him in all things. He is a 
Son of God, as Christ was the Son, because he always did the 
the things which pleased his Father. He professes to be him- 
self cuided continually by this inward light, and he does not 
conjecture, speculate or believe, but he knows the truth which 
he delivers. In this confidence howeve there is nothing of ar- 
rogance, but much modesty of manner. 


THE RAIL ROAD. 


Thou great proclaimer to the outward eye, 

Of what the spirit too would seek to tell, 
Onward thou go’st, appointed from on high 

The other warnings of the Lord to swell ; 

Thou art the voice of one that through the world 
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Proclaims in startling tones, “prepare the way ; 
The lofty mountain from its seat is hurled, 

The flinty rocks thine onward march obey ; 
The vallies lifted from their lowly bed 

O’ertop the hills that on them frowned before, 
Thou passest where the living seldom tread, 
‘Through forests dark, where tides beneath thee roar, 

And bidst man’s dwelling from thy track remove, 

And would with warning voice his crooked paths reprove. 


fHE WOLF AND THE LAMB SHALL FEED TOGETHER 


The wolf, why heeds he not the sportive lamb, 
But lies at rest beside him on the plain ? 

The lion feeds beside the browsing ram, 

‘The tyger’s rage is curbed without a chain ; 
The year of peace has on the earth begun ! 
{nd see ye not bestowed the promised sign, 
The prophets by the spirit moved: have sung, 
To close the world’s long strife with day benign ? 
Look not abroad, it comes not with the eye ; 
Nor can the ear its welcome tidings hear ; 

Nor seek ye Christ below, nor yet on high, 
Behold the Word to thee is also near ; 

E’en at thy heart it speaks, Repent! Obey ! 

And thine eye too shall hail the rising day. 


BEHOLD HE IS AT HAND THAT DOTH BETRAY ME, 


Why come you out to me with clubs and staves, 
That you on every side have fenced me so ? 

in every act you dig for me deep graves; 

In which my feet must walk where’er I go ; 

You speak and in your words my death I find, 
Pierced through with many sorrows to the core ; 
\nd none that will the bleeding spirit bind, 

But at each touch still freer flows the gore ; 

But with my stripes your deep-dyed sins are healed, 
or [must show my master’s love for you ; 


ie cov’nant that he made, forever sealed, 
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By blood is witnessed to be just and true ; 
And you in turn must bear the stripes | bear, 
And in his sufferings learn alike to share. 








Hi WAS ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF. 


| cannot tell the sorrows that I feel 

By the night’s darkness, by the prison’s gloom ; 
‘There is no sight that can the death reveal, 
The spirit suffers in earth’s living tomb ; 

‘There is no sound of grief that mourners raise, 
No moaning of the wind, or dirge-like 3ea ; 
Nor hymns though prophet tones inspire the lays, 
That can the spirit’s grief awake in thee ; 
‘Thou too must suffer as it suffers here, 

The death in Christ to know the Father’s love ; 
Then in the strains that angels love to hear, 
‘Thou too shalt hear the spirit’s song above , 
And learn in grief what these can never tell, 


\ note too deep for earthly voice to swell. 








THE WINTER RAIN. 


The rain comes down, it comes without our call ; 
Each pattering drop knows well its destined place, 
And soon the fields whereon the blessings fall, 

Shall change their frosty look for Spring’s sweet face ; 
So fall the words thy Holy Spirit sends, 

Upon the heart where Winter’s robe is flung ; 

They shall go forth as certain of their ends, 

\s the wet drops from out thy vapors wrung ; 

Spring will not tarry, though more late its rose 

Shall bud and bloom upon the sinful heart ; 

Yet when it buds, forever there it blows, 

And hears no Winter bid its bloom depart ; 

lt strengthens with his storms, and grows more bright, 
When o’er the earth is cast his mantle white. 





FORBEARANCE. 


The senseless drops can feel no pain, as they 


ln ceaseless measure strike the barren ground ; 
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But o’er its trodden surface constant play, 

Without a pang that there no :ife is found ; 

Yet oft the word must fall on stony fields, 

And where the weeds have shot their rankness high ; 
\nd nought the seed to him who sows it yields, 

But bitter tears and the half-uttered sigh ; 

But these are rife with precious stores of love, 

For him who bears them daily in his breast ; 

For so the Father bids him hence remove, 

\nd so attain His everlasting rest ; 

for thus He bore with thee when thou wast blind, 
\nd so He bids thee bear wouldst thou his presence find. 


ee 


THE FRAGMENTS. 


[ would weigh out my love with nicest care, 
Each moment shall make large the sum I give , 
‘That all who want may find yet some to share ; 
And bless the crumb of bread that helps them live ; 
Of thy rich stores how much has wasted been, 
Of all Thou giv’st me daily to divide ; 

I! willin future count it for my sin, 

If e’en a morsel from the poor I hide ; 

Ilelp me to give them all Thou giv’st to me, 
That | a faithful steward may be found ; 

That I may give a good account to Thee, 

Of all the seed Thou sowest in my ground ; 
That nought of all ‘Thou givest may remain, 


That can a hungry soul in life sustain. 


THE FRUIT. 


Thou ripenest the fruits with warmer air, 

That Summer brings around thy goodly trees ; 
And ‘Thou wilt grant a summer to my prayer, 
And fruit shall glisten from these fluttering leaves ; 
A fruit that shall not with the winter fail, 


fle knows no winter who of it shall eat ; 


AO 
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But on it lives though outward storm assail, 

Till it becomes in time his daily meat ; 

Then he shall in the fruit I give abound, 

And hungry pilgrims hasten to the bough ; 
Where the true bread of life shall then be found, 
Though nought they spy to give upon it now ; 





But pass it by, with sorrowing hearts that there 
But leaves have grown where they the fruit would share. 


TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN 


Why readest thou? thou canst not gain the life 
The spirit leads, but by the spirit’s toil ; 

The labor of the body is not strife, 

Such as will give to thee the wine and oil ; 





To him who hath, to him my verse shall give, 
And he the more from all he does shall gain ; 
The spirit’s life he too shall learn to live, 





And share on earth in hope the spirit’s pain ; 

Be taught of God ; none else can learn thee aught ; 
He will thy steps forever lead aright, 

The life is all that He his sons has taught, 

Obey within, and thou shalt see its light ; 

And gather from its beams a brighter ray, 

To cheer thee on along thy doubtful way. 





For all our penny-wisdom, for all our soul-destroying slave- 
ry to habit, it is not to be doubted that all men have sublime 
thoughts: that all men do value the few real hours of life: 
they love to be heard ; they love to be caught up into the vis- 
ion of principles. We mark with light in the memory the 
few interviews, we have had in the dreary years of routine 
and sin, with souls that made our souls wiser. 

E’merson’s Cambridge Address. 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, &c 


| The following article was handed to a friend of ours, with a request that it might 
be published in our work. Its author we are not acquainted with, and do not 
know to what religious denomimation, if to any, he belongs. We cheerfully 
publish the article because we agree with its sentiments in the main—but if 
we did not agree with them, we should still publish it, because it is written in 
in earnest spirit and with ability and clearness. We adda few “notes and 
comments” —notwithstanding the writer's hostility to such addenda. } 


PHE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, AND THE APOS- 
POLIC MINISTRY, THE ONLY STANDARD OF INFALLIBILITY. 


Of all the history that ever has been written since the foun- 
Jation of the world, there is none as interesting or profitable, 
as that of divine Revelation. Many human systems and in- 
ventions have been propagated and circulated under pretence 
of elucidating and explaining the supposed mysteries con- 
tained in that Revelation, but the fact of the matter is this, if 
the New Testament is believed to be a Revelation, as it is 
represented to be in that blessed book, it would be inconsis- 
tent to call any portion of it mysterious in itself; so itis no 
mystery, or else there is no meaning in words, and we must 
undoubtedly grope in the dark, unless we listen to the voice of 
reason, as well as be guided by the light of Revelation, which 
is in strict accordance with the soundest logic, and most ela- 
borate philosophical researches. 

As my object is of higher aim, than to eulogise the cause of 
any one religious sect or denomination, in opposition to the 
sentiments of another, [shall say nothing disrespectful of any 
of them, but leave them as | find them, and advocate the cause 
of the scriptures, as being sufficient of themselves to “teach 
and make men wise unto salvation.” 

ifthe Bible were allowed to be its own Interpreter, it would 
set forth Gods two great witnesses, that is the old and the new 
dispensations, in testifying to the truth and veracity of its au- 
thor, and furnish men with abundant and incontrovertible evi- 
dence of its own genuine authenticity. 

Were the scriptures to be believed on their own footing, on 
the authority of God himself, without the aid of the leesee or 
comments of men upon them, the people would be led to be 
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of one mind in submission to their leading and general doc. 
trines, and there would not be such vast differences of opinion 
among the various existing sects about them. The people 
would be as easily led to be of one mind about them, had their 
various religious teachers not interfered in usurping dominion 
over their consciences, as they are Jed upon the ground of eyj- 
dence to agree in believing the facts of any statements 
about the natural world, or the Arts and Sciences. But jp- 
stead of implicitly submitting to the word of God, people are 
generally influenced to cling tothe opinions and dictates of 
their religious leaders on that word, and to bend, twist, 
and torture, the word, to extract from it the sentiments of the 
denomination of religionists to which they feel most partially 
attached. (a) ; 

This is the plain and obvious reason why such differences 
of opinion and various disputes arise in the religious world on 
the plainest declarations of divine Revelation. 

In this country bearing the name of christian, there are great 
multitudes who regularly go to the place of worship, but never 
search the scriptures te compare with them what they hear, 
or ascertain what is truth. 

“They pin their faith to the sleeves of their teachers.” 
Among a dozen professors of religion, or even a dozen of what 
they denominate preachers of the Gospel it would be easy to 
find a dozen diflerent meanings annexed to one passage of 
scripture, and no two of them intending the same thing by 
what they all term the Gospel of Christ. To an unprejudiced 
man, this state of affairs appears most seriously awful, whilst 
he easily perceives by a due and impartial examination of the 
scriptures, that the Inspired Apostles affixed only one uniform 
and unequivocal meaning to their statements of all the impor- 
tant facts to which they bear witness concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, how he died and rose again, and fulfilled for sinners 
even the chief, al! righteousness, deciaring upon the authority 
of Him who commissioned them to preach, that whosoever 
should believe their testimony concerning Jesus Christ, should 
obtain the forgiveness of all sins, without condition or prom- 
ise, and should assuredly be saved. 

Whenever men take up the Bible, they ought to consider 
that God, and not man is there speaking! And that all 
scripture that is given by inspiration of God, is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness.” When we peruse the scriptures, we peruse the Jan- 
guage of God himself, (4) and if we understand these scriptures, 
then is God by them speaking to us who understand them, or 
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in scriptural phraseology, the Holy Spirit dwells in our under- 
standings or hearts, there being no conceivable way in which 
God or the Holy Spirit can dwell in us, exce pt by the Revela- 
tion tous of divine truth. See Ist Peter, Ist and 23d v. James 
1, Is. And in exact proportion as believers are privileged to 
understand the scriptures, in the same proportion does the Holy 

Spirit dw ellinthem. Thus does it appear that the Holy Spirit 
i; not an influence separate or distinct from the scriptures 
themselves, (ce) as many have idly and absurdly imagined, 

but isin reality God speaking i in, and thereby bestowing upon 
all who believe the truth, the understanding of, these % very 
scriptures. For the Holy Spirit is God speaking i in the scrip- 
tures, and the Holy Spirit dwelling in man, is his being poss- 
essed of the understanding of these scriptures, 

To those who contend for the necessity of notes and com- 
ments in removing difficulties from their minds, regarding 
the sc riptures, 1 would beg leave to suggest to their serious 
consideration a few observations. (2) 

If notes are necessary, as it seems to be alledged by them, 
for removing difliculties or setting the understanding right as 
to any point contained in the scriptures, then in language 
which it is perfectly impossible, by all the arts of sophistry, to 
explain away, the scriptures are declared to be of themselves 
insufficient. Here let me make a broad and direct appeal to 
common sense. What would be thou ght of a letter, addressed 
hy one person to another, which should be couched in a style 
so obscure and perplexed as to require another letter, or series 
of ietters to explain and develop its meaning? Could it with 
any regard to truth or propriety, in such circumstances, be said 
that the first letter of itself, and independently of the addition- 
al explanatory ones, was sufficient! Again, could it be said, 
with propriety, concerning a deed, drawn up in terms so ob- 
scure, perplexed, and ambiguous as to render an additional 
deed, or series of deeds, indispensible for its explanation and 
confirmation, that it was of itself a sufficient instrument !—— 
(Questions like these of course supersede the necessity of re- 
turning formal answers. . And yet in the teeth of illustrations 
oe plain, and arguments so incontrovertible, shall common 
sense be outr aged, by my being informed, that the Bible is of 
itself sufficient lee my instruc tion, guidance and edification, 
atthe very moment that my informant takes upon himself to 
advocate the necessity or expediency of notes for the explana- 
tion of that Bible? It matters not what the number of the 
notes contended for may be, for the principle of the sufliciency 
of the Se riptures is as ‘completely subverted by the admission 
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of the necessity or expediency of one as of ten thousand, by 
the introduction of marginal references, as well as by copious 
theological disquisitions. The whole system of the Church of 
Rome, in regard to the interpretation of Scripture, proceeds 
upon the principle that something more is requisite for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, than Scripture itself, and the moment 
that any man or body of men, professing to be Protestant, will 
allow themselves to maintain the necessity or expediency of 
notes or comments, that is, of observations confessedly of hu- 
man origin, for the elucidation of Scripture, must it not be 
upon the very same principle with the Church of Rome,—for 
what other principle can be conceived to justify them? And 
if so, is it not atonce to make common cause with the Chureh 
which they profess to oppose, and that too on the very point 
where the opposition of Protestants first began, and which js 
still the main hinge of the Protestant controversy? Is it not, 
in one word, to give up the Protestant or Scriptural cause al- 
together ! 

Must it not be admitted by all sound Protestants as an_in- 
controvertible axiom, that the scriptures are light, and divine 
light, as being a Revelation of the divine character, and a 
declaration of the divine will? But is not this plain axiom 
contradicted, when it is admitted that the scriptures may re- 
ceive illustration from, or may be made clearer than they are, 
by notes and comments of human origin? What can throw 
light upon light itself? Common sense may tell any man that, 
if the Scriptures are divine light, they must be clearer and 
stronger than every other light, as being of a nature superior 
to them—nay, must eclipse and extinguish al] such inferior 
light; and that this is virtually denied, when it is maintained, 
that there may be light thrown upon them from any other 
quarter. For if notes and comments can illustrate Scripture, 
then these notes and comments afford a stronger light than 
what is confessedly of divine origin, in which case, divine 
truth, instead of illustrating, is illustrated by what is human, 
and it follows tat not the Scriptures themselves but the notes 
and comments upon them, merit the appellation of light. This 
isa simple argument, which the efforts and ingenuity ot all 
the divines and theologians in the religious world, will not be 
able to overturn. 

As every attempt to illustrate Scripture proceeds upon the 
cross mistake of its requiring illustration and assistance from 
man, mistakes of every other kind, may well be anticipated to 
be the result of this daring act of presumption and folly. And 
such, indeed, has been the case. From the days of the Apos- 
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‘es downwards, comments upon the Seriptures, have been 
vroduced in the greatest abundance, by the ingenuity and re- 
-earches of man, but the result has not been, that the sacred 
text has shone with greater brillianey, or that it has been bet- 
ter understood than as it dropped from the pens of Evangelists 
and Apostles. On the contrary, the meaning of the Holy Spi- 
rit has been almost entirely overwhelmed, and buried out of 
sight by a heap of superincumbent rubbis. Instead of allow- 
ing the diamond to shine and sparkle with its own native lus- 
tre, it has been so set off and surrounded with false ornaments 
that it is scarcely any longer visible. Todrop the figure. Ev- 
ery new commentary, or exposition, whether proceeding from 
the pen of Roman Catholic or Protestant, has had the etlect of 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge, and has aflor- 
ded a fresh proof of the truth of the divine declaration, that 
“Godtaketh the wise in their own craftiness,” and “that he 
bringeth to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 

instead of the cause of Christianity having been promoted, 
in the slightest degree, by notes or comments, or systems of 
divinity, or listening to what is commonly called the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, I am satisfied, that it is to the prevailing cus- 
tomof consulting commentaries, and listening to human pre- 
tended expositions of the Scriptures, in preference to an imi- 
tation of the example set by the Apostles, of ‘ compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual,” that we are indebted for 
the low and unfruitful state of the church of Christ at the pres- 
ent tine,and of the deficiency of the knowledge of divine 
truth to the world. 

But let us indulge the pleasing hope that better days are 
about to dawn upon the Church. That believers taught by 
sad experience the impossibility of improving or illustrating 
the declarations of Scripture, and observing the stream of di- 
vine truth to flow pure and clear only from that sacred source, 
will repair to it alone for refreshment, and cease to draw from 
the muddy and polluted fountains of human opinion. 

Let me not be misunderstood and misrepresented. When I 
speak of the all-sufliciency of Scripture to explain itself, with- 
out the aid of notes or comments, I speak of it as it now stands, 
and taken asa whole. I readily admit however, that ii the 
Old Testament Scriptures were to be taken apart by them- 
selves, or even with the addition of the four Evangelists, the 
canon of Scripture would be incomplete, and an infallible ex- 
positor of its meaning would still be required. The scriptures 
of the New Testament however, taken as a whole, constitute 
uot only an authorised and infallible interpreter of those of the 
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Old Testament, but as such have left nothing more to be de- 
sired in the way of comment or explanation. This it is wel! 
known is, or at all events used to be, avowedly the common 
faith of the reformed, and therefore nothing can be conceived 
more absurd or disgusting than to hear men professing to be 
Protestants, speaking as if there were “ mysteries in our holy 
religion,” and as if there still remained difficulties in the New 
‘Testament scriptures requiring the aid of human learning to 
remove. si 
Do not such persons perceive that to talk in this manner js 
to give up the sufficiency of scripture, and to open a wide door 
to all the enthusiasm, ingenuity or folly, that men may think 
fit to invent with regard to it? The simple fact in opposition to 
all this, is, that Christianity is not a mystery but a Revelation, 
(ce) nor does the New Testament contain a single mystery from 
the beginning to the end of it. The Old Testament Scrip. 
tures are a collection of mysteries, and the sole business of 
the New ‘Testament scriptures is to afford the explanation of 
these. Christianity is therefore not a mystery, but the expla- 
nation of mysteries; and, taught by its sacred pages, I have 
no hesitation in maintaining, that there does not occur a pas- 
sage in Moses or the Prophets, however ambiguous or obscure 
in itself, the meaning of which a believer of the truth may not 
discover, by a diligent and careful examination of the New 
‘Testament scriptures, which are a complete and perfect ful- 
fillment of the Revelation of God. D. 





NOTES. 
(A.) “Instead of implicitly submitting to the word of God, peo- 
ple are generally influenced to cling to the opinions and dictates o/ 
their religious teachers,” &c. 


This is certainly a grave mischief. It is no doubt true, that 
the majority of the religious world take their opinions, not 
from the Bible, but from their preachers and elders. _ It is also 
true that a majority of these take their opinions from humau 
creeds and confessions, from human commentaries, from theo- 
logical professors, and from the writings of Calvin, Wesley, 
Priestley, Alexander Campbell, Dr. Beecher, &c. &c. rather 
than from the Prophets and Apostles. The cause of this is the 
natural sluggishness and indolence of the human mind, the 
vis inertia, the love of ease. It is easier to take one’s opinions 
than toform them. 1t is easier to listen than to search. Its 
easier to think the thoughts of others than to think our own 
‘This is the cause. The cure, is to impress on men the solemn 
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duty ef using their own minds, the responsibility they are 
under to God to use their intellects, the wickedness of intoler- 
ance, the safety of free thought, and the sinfulness of estab- 
lishing creeds and confessions as the authoritative expounders 
of the Word of God. But while we wage an uncompromis- 
ing war with every creed which is set up asa standard of 
faith, we do not see why a church should not state from time 
to time its opinions—so that it does not attempt to rule the 
opinions of a future day—or why men should not talk, write 
aud preach about the Bible, giving their views of it, so long 
as they practically realize that the Bible itself is the only rude 
and standard of faith. 


(B.) “ We peruse the language of God himself.” 


This is not the fact. God speaks in the Bible, but he 
speaks through men—the words, the dress, the clothing of the 
truths is therefore human. Moreover, as our correspondent 
H. Li. has fully shown in the last Messenger, the Apostles 
themselves were not always under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. And more than this, many of those who speak in the 
bible utter what is clearly not truae—for example, many wick- 
ed persons in the Old and New Testament, declare their sen- 
timents, and are confuted. In the book of Job, Job himself, 
his three friends, and Elihu, say things in direct contradiction 
to each other. Is all this “the language of God himself?” Are 
the speeches of Caiaphas, Judas, Tertullus, the Scribes, Phari- 
sees and Saducees, in the New Testament, all “the language of 
God himself?” The question of the Inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments will have to be discussed and settled on a 
very diflerent ground, from that on which it has heretofore 
rested. 


(C.) “The Holy Spirit is not an influence separate or distinct 
rom the Scriptures themselves.” 


Neither can we agree with this statement. It was evident- 
lv not the Scriptures which fell upon the Apostles on the day 
of Pentecost, nor which fell on the disciples in Samaria, as re- 
corded, Acts viii, 15, nor are all those gifts of the spirit des- 
cribed in 1 Cor. xii. the same thing as the books of the New 
Testament. We admit that the work of the Spirit is not to 
communicate any truths separate, different or additional to 
those in the Gospels. And we do not believe that the Holy 
Spirit descends upon any heart where the mind has not re- 
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ceived some knowledge of the word. But the Holy Spirit 
communicates this Truth from within, which is received from 
without through the medium of the written and spoken word, 
The Spirit impresses on the heart, what the Scriptures teach 
the mind. The same Truth is communicated, but that Christ, 
whom you have with you in the Gospel, is formed in you by 
the Spirit. [John xiv, 17.] If therefore, the writer means, by 
saying that the Holy Spirit is not separate from the Scriptures, 
that it accompanies the Scriptures, and does not act independ- 
ently of them, and communicates no new truth not therein 
contained, we agree with him—if he means that it is the same 
thing as the knowledge of the Scriptures, we disagree—toto 
celo, 


(D.) “Necessity of notes and comments.” 


We do not think that commentaries throw much light on 
the Scripture. The most of them pass silently over the real 
difficulties, and dilate at great length on things which are plain 
in themselves. They are also very apt to be dry, formal, hus- 
ky. The writer thinks that he must say just so much about 
each verse, and so he is apt to fall into that manner of talking 
sometimes called by the expressive word twaddle. Most com- 
mentators are twaddlers. They are also usually bound fast to the 
dogmas of some sect, and their object is to prove or disprove 
some opinions. They are not free to speak what seems true. 
If they did, their party would not read nor buy their book. 
All this diminishes very much the value of most commenta- 
ries. The best way to gain a knowledge of the Bible, is for 
two or three, who are interested in the study, to form a Bible 
Class, and to study it with no other help than Scripture lends 
to Scripture. A Bible Dictionary, perhaps, may be used for 
explaining the Archeology of the Testament. We have learn- 
ed more of the Scripture in this way than we ever did from 
Rosenmueller, Doddridge, or Adam Clarke. But still, we do 
not see the impiety of writing a commentary. The argument 
of our friend provestoomuch. If itis wrong to attempt to 
throw light upon the Scripture by a commentary, then Its 
wrong to attempt to throw light upon it by talking about 1t— 
it is wrong to think about it—it is wrong to do any thing but 
passively receive the light. If we may think about it, we may 
tell our thoughts; if we may tell them, we may write them. 
There is no obscurity in the Scriptures, but there is darkness 
in our brain, and to clear up this darkness it is necessary to 
think, taik, discuss our thoughts, write about them, and some- 
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times read what others have written. But we wholly agree 
with our correspondent that all gssenrian truth in the Bible is 
perfectly plain—he who runs can read it—it needs no com- 
ment but what every honest mind and heart can supply by 
applying it to its own case. J. F.C. 


A LONDON LYRIC. 


( Without. ) 


The winds are bitter: the skies are wild ; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain: 
Without,—in tatters, the world’s poor child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her ; 

But Hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand, 
Grasps her throat,—whispering huskily, 

“What dost Thou in a Christian land ?” 


( Within.) 





The skies are wild, and the blast is cold ; 
Yet Riot and Luxury brawl within : 

Slaves are waiting, in crims »n and gold,— 
Waiting the nod of a chil of sin. 

The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim ; 

The jesters are laughing,—the parasites quaffing 
‘ Happiness,—‘ honor,’-—and all for him! 


( Without.) 


She who is slain ‘neath the winter weather,— 
Ah! she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 
Had gentleness—vanity—maiden shame : 
Now her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodigal’s curses,—self-disdain,— 
Poverty—misery :—Well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain ! 
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The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, 
Disdain,—-despair :—by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she'll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or a human sigh, 
She’s gone,—poor life and its ‘ fever’ o’er. 
So,—let her in calm oblivion lie ; 
While the world runs merry as heretofore ' 


( Within.) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
Liar—betrayer—false as cruel,— 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ? 
His peers, they scorn ?—high dames, they shun him ° 
—Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


There,—though his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There upon silken seats recline 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honor salute him ‘ friend ; 
Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ? 


Barry CornwaL.t. 


What greater calamity can fall on a nation than the loss of 
worship? Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the 
temple, to haunt the senate or the market. Literature be- 
comes frivolous. Science is celd. The eye of youth is not 
lighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without honor. 
Society lives to trifles, and when men die, we do not mention 


them. R. W. Emerson. 
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4 GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE. FROM THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
( Altered from Jean Pgul. ) 


When the great clock in St. Mary’s Church at Lubeck has 
stopped going, because it has been altered so often, and can no 
longer show the movements of the heavenly bodies*—when 
that bitter time has passed, in which the love of man had died 
out of every heart, except that of his faithful doag—when, 
though long after the conquest of Europe by the Americans, 
that dreadful Slave Trade has been abolished which the ne- 
croes carried on, by selling whites to work in their North-In- 
dian colonies—when, on account of the immense increase of 
population, all the villages have pufled out into cities, and the 
cities have grown till their gates came together, and Paris is 
merely a Fauxbourg of itself, and the farmer ploughs on the 
roof of his house which he has contrived to make arable—- 
when throughout Europea wooden house has become as great 
a rarity asa golden one would be now, since wood has become 
so scarce that it has to be brought in bars from the Indies as 
we now bring silver, and dug up out of the pits where our an- 
cestors carefully buried it; so thatit is easy to see that glass 
can be made only by help of itself, that is with burning glass- 
es, and that houses must be warmed in Winter by concentra- 
ting the sun’s rays through curiously cut window panes— 
When at last, by means of a continual mining and coining, 
gold has depreciated below the value of the iron money of 
Sparta, and pearls are used for small change, and jewels for 
larger values—when sumptuary laws have brought us back to 
that simple and cheap old-fashioned mode of dress, when every 
body wore silk—when fashion has run through every possible 
Variety, in size of dresses, from the greatest elongation to the 
greatest shortening (even down to that national costume of hu- 
man nature, nakedness,) and through every variety of shape, 
as ladies’ neck-aprons, back-aprons, mailotts (these are of 
course all futwre fashions,) &c. &c. and gentlemen’s Lion- 
skins, shoes buckled and pointed behind, coats buttoned be- 
hind, the double shoe (made with an empty place behind the 


* This clock will show the daily position of the moon and planets till the year 
1875 ; then it must be altered. 
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foot, like our high-crowned hat)—and the fashion of wearing 
veils and aprons has come and gone some half-dozen times 
more—when the division of labor has made new sub-sub-diy- 
sions in all trades and professions, (so that we have Doctors to 
cure colds, Doctors to cure coughs, Doctors to cure fevers , 
cooks for meat and cooks for fish; and writers who make the 
plots of novels, and other writers who make the dialogue, and 
others who put in the jokes, &c. &c.)—when the last savage 
nation has chipped its shell and crept out into civilization, and 
that the more readily because al! civilized nations were knock- 
ing on the outside of the egg—when ships go shooting back- 
ward and forward between all continents, like shuttles to 
weave the world into one great web—and the Switzer re- 
ceives at the breakfast table his South-American Gazette and 
his African Moniteur.—Heavens! then the whole world will 
be writing, the North and South pole turn authors, and every 
island an authoress; when even Russia has a literature; and 
we get from the Molucca islands along with our spices, sets of 
the Macalatur—when the Kamtschatkans instead of speaking 
their blasphemies, obscenities and curses, write them ;—and as 
a matter of course, cities have to be built for books to live in, 
and whole quarters appropriated to Indexes and Tables of 
Contents—when we are able to predict the coming and going 
of clouds as we now do eclipses of the sun—when we know 
the Flora and Fauna of the moon as well as the Geography of 
the planet Venus—-when all Raphaels’ pictures are faded, all 
present languages lost, new crimes discovered, all possible 
physiogomies and characters passed by, and the deepest truths 
become perfectly common-place—when fleets of balloons cir- 
cumnavigate the earth, and Time has conjugated through all 
its long Greek Futures—when one burial-ground is made on 
the top of an old one, and the aged, gray-haired race of man, 
forgetting all the centuries which lie between, remembers like 
other old men, only the events of its youth in Greece and 
Rome—tell me, WHEN SHALL TWELVE 0’CLOCK STRIKE IN EreR- 
nrry, and the midnight hour come when the ghosts of all earth- 
ly things shall glide from their graves ? 

Ah God! replied a voice—Life is long, but Time is short, It 
is made up only of moments. 

There will one day be a Last man. He will stand on a 
mountain under the equator, and look down upon the waters 
which welter over the wide earth. Firmly from the poles 
gleams upward the unchangeable ice—the moon and the sun 
hang broad and bloody over the little earth, like two eyes full 
of hate. For the earth’s spiral orbit has brought it nearer and 
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nearer to the sun, and the moon’s spiral has enlarged the face 
with which it looks ever steadfastly toward our planet, and 
their strong attraction caused the oceans to roll together round 
the Equator—and then the whole atmosphere with its vapors 
rushes up from the poles after the water, and still as the at- 
traction increases, a frightful flood of electric fluid pours and 
swells over all. The clouds, piled up in mountain-towers, 
stream quickly across the sky, and plunge into the sea, and 
then rush upward again, while the lightning on burning wings 
flashes from Heaven to the Ocean and cleaves them asunder. 
Look up to the Heaven, thou last man! All on thy earth has 
disappeared—all its rivers have been swallowed up in its 
sea. 
* * * & * * * 

Weak mortal! thou who tremblest before whatever is older 
than thyself, hear further? The stars and suns of the milky- 
way shall at last rush together in hostile combat, and twist 
themselves into giant serpents, and a chaas, worlds on worlds, 
roll and flame together. Butin the depths of the infinite, im- 
measurable Heavens, this black and fiery storm-cloud hangs 
unperceived and insignificant, while far above and around, 
glimmer peacefully the stars in their thousand milky-ways. 
But look further, thou fearful one! atime comes at'‘last in 
Eternity, in which all milky-ways, all white nebulz and star- 
clouds shall grow dark in tumult, and through the far Infinite, 
only tempest of suns roll on,and through all creation a shadowy 
twilight sink down. But Gop still is. He stands a light in 
this night of things. From Ais sun came forth those suns, 
into kis sun they all return, and then blooms out another 
Day.—Say no more then of thy little past, on thy little earth. 
God holds in his hand, the thunder, the tempest, and pain, 
and governs Eternity. And through the stormy thousands of 
years the weak worm continues to be reproduced in endless 
series; but man, the Fate of earth, who treads on the worm, 
always believes what is high to be the highest. Infinity and 
its suns rise and set to him, according as his shell of earth 
carries him up or down in its daily rotation. Fool! they have 
neither morning nor evening; they shine eternally on; yet all, 
together with thy own little Earth-ball are rushing forward 
intoa unknown region of the universe. Oh last man! think 
not of the long world behind thee, or before thee. In the uni- 
Verse is no age, no time—Eternity is young—sink in the 
wave when it comes—it conquers, not thou. 


[We have altered, rather than translated, the above from Jean 
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Paul Richter. It is acommon enough idea to imagine the cond). 
tion of the world a few hundred years hence, but few writers Spread 
such a daring wing in the future as Richter. These things con. 
sist commonly in an enlarged view of what we have already. But 
Richter, after dallying a little with grotesque and vast conceptions 
of an altered world, passes the flaming bounds of space and time. 
and sports with the A®ons of Eternity. Such views tend to ep. 
large and uplift the soul, and are therefore wholesome—just as it 
is well sometimes to stop and look at the stars. The idea of Camp- 
bell’s * Last man” seems to have been taken from this piece. 
J. F.C. 


HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


|The following extract is taken from the “Canton Register,” pub- 
lished in China. It will be interesting to many of our readers, as 
exhibiting the early establishment of Christianity in that coun- 
try, which is now attracting so much attention among the learn- 


ed and curious. ] 
AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


The founders of the Romish church in China were three 
Italian Jesuits, who were sent into that empire by the supe- 
riors of their order towards the end of the sixteenth century: 
Roger, a Neapolitan; Pasio, of Bologna; and Matthew Ricci, 
of Mazerata, in the marquisate of Ancona. It is true, that 
before these, some other Roman ecclesiastics travelled to Chi- 
na, and promised to found a christian church there. Du Halde 
and al) the Jesuits are cautious of mentioning these predeces- 
sors of their brethren: and the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
who are at enmity with the Jesuits, give them incessant praise. 
The effect of great partiality, envy and indiscretion on both 
sides; on the one hand a needless caution, on the other anill- 
grounded vanity. The Jesuits might safely mention, and thei’ 
enemies would sutier little by forgetting them. Whatever 
their good intentions might be, their travels and labors proved 
fruitless. The only merit they have, is that of landing in Chr 
na, before the Jesuits, and wishing to preach there, if they 
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could have obtained permission. It is certain, that the three 
Jesuits before mentioned, were the first founders of this branch 
of theirchurch. They had learned the Chinese language be- 
fore their arrival, so that they could immediately enter upon 
their commission. 

Pasio and Roger had not been many years engaged in it, be- 
fore they were recalled. Ricci was therefore the only one re- 
maining, and he carried on his undertaking with great zeal and 
assiduity. In very few years, he had a numerous congrega- 
tion, consisting of the Literati as well as the populace. He 
was assisted in time by fellow-labourers, but whilst he lived, 
he was at their head, in point of abilities as well as rank. He 
knew more perfectly than any of them how to affect and win 
the minds of men, and to season the doctrine he taught accord- 
ing to the palate and genius of the Chinese. So that he just- 
ly merits the title given him, by his order, of father and foun- 
der of the church of China. 

Ricci was a man of no common abilities. Besides a natural 
complacency, discretion and benevolence, he had great saga- 
city and learning ; was patient and indefatigable toa high de- 
gree, ready in conforming himself to every one’s opinions and 
views, and had an unbounded zeal to promote the interests of 
his church. He was perfectly skilled in mathematical learn- 
ing, which of all others is most esteemed in China. This 
opened to him the hearts of the great and learned. He spent 
seven successive years among those idolatrous priests whom 
they call the Bonzees, and was instructed by them in the Jan- 
guage, customs and learning of the Chinese. His parts and 
temper won him the affection and esteem of all his teachers. 
On leaving this school, he was wel] enough versed in Chinese 
learning to be a match for the greatest philosophers of the em- 
pire. Ie laid aside the habit of a Jesuit, because he perceived 
it brought him into contempt, and put on that of a Chinese 
philosopher. This improved the reputation he had already ac- 
quired by his accomplishments. The philosophers of the coun- 
try embraced him asa brother and member of their society, 
and the people honored him the more, for seeing him respect- 
ed by their sages. 

_ He wrote some books in recommendation of the christian 
iaith, which were eagerly read, for they were written in the 
language used at court, and among the Literati. The prin- 
ciple book he published was printed at. Peking, the capital of 
the empire,in the year 1603, and is entitled, Of the Divine 
law. This piece is censured and extolled by different par- 
\les. If we believe the enemies of the Jesuits, it is abominable, 
A2 
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in that it connects and intermixes the doctrines of Jesus with 
the morals of Confucius. As [I know no more of the book. 
than what is reported by the Jesuits and their adversaries, | 
cannot give my opinion. The life of Ricci is written at larve 
by a masterly hand, father Orleans,a French Jesuit. [tis 
hardly possible to read this life without admiring the grea 
abilities of the man, tho? the application of them may not in 
every case be defensible. 

ut Ricci with all his abilities, learning and experience, 
would have been the pastor of a very small flock, had he pur- 
sued only the method of preaching and converting common to 
the Romish clergy. The prudence of his society was of emi- 
nent use to him, and seeonded his labours more effectually, 
than the simplicity of the gospel. The Jesuit missionaries 
preach christianity very differently from the other monks and 
ecclesiastics. A Dominican, a Franciscan, an Austin friar, 
or a secular priest, when he becomes an apostle, carries noth- 
thing with him, but a warm zeal for the faith, his school learn- 
ing, which is of more detriment than use to him, and a con- 
siderable stock of superstitious opinions. Besides this, many 
of them are willing to take advantage of the credulity of the 
people, and promote the credit of their religion by a pious 
fraud and pretended miracle. ‘This is the whole spiritual ap- 
paratus of an ordinary Romish missionary. But a Jesuit 
leaves his school learning at home, and instead of it carries 
with him some rules of prudence inculcated into him by his 
superiors and instrnctors. Of these rvles the following are the 
principal. 

1. A missionary, who hopes for success, must assume the 
character of a divine, or philosopher of the country in which 
he preaches. This conduct removes great part of the preju- 
dice usually entertained against foreigners. A Jesuit there- 
fore, as soon as he enters upon his office in a heathen country, 
changes his character. In India he becomes a Bramin; in 
Siam a Talapoin; in China either a Bonzee, or a Confucian 
and philosopher; in Africa he appears a Marabout. A poor 
Capuchin or Dominican retains his Huropean character, and 
makes that of a medicant friar consistent with that of a 
preacher. Hence he is of little or no repute, while the jesuil, 
in his mask, gains the heart and attention of the people. 

J. A missionary must make it his earnest endeavour to he 
favoured at court. In order thereto, he must leave no meats 
untried, by presents, by respect, by attendance, and other 
like practices, to ingratiate himself with those who are at the 
head of affatrs. 
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ll. He must, if possible, insinuate himself so far into the 
-onfidence of the great and powerful, that he may be consult- 
ed in matters of state and government. A missionary, who 
yas succeeded in this, may preach on safely. There are some 
other rules under this head, which for the sake of brevity I 
omit. 

IV. A missionary must conform to the opinions and cus- 
toms of the people he is sent to, provided they be not manifest- 
iv inconsistent with the faith he is commissioned to preach. 

V. le must make use of whatever has the appearance of 
truth and piety in the religion of the country where he 
preaches, and endeavor to reconcile it to his own doctrine. It 
isnot material, that this cannot be done without distorting the 
heathen as well as the christian religion. The little sin com- 
mitted upon such an occasion, is amply atoned for by the be- 
netit it produces. 

V1. He must not abolish or prohibit, ancient customs and 
ceremonies, to which an ignorant people is generally much at- 
tached. Let the people retain the customs of their fathers. It 
is sufficient to sanctify them, that is, to separate all that is man- 
iestly idolatrous and superstitious, and witha good design to 
make the rest consistent. 

Vil. A missionary must have money, and trade may ena- 
ble him to procure it. If therefore he can privately carry on 
a little commerce, he does well. It is no disgrace to his office, 
while he converts his gains to the service of God. 

| might enumerate more of these roles, but it would be use- 
less, as the rest follow from these. If it be asked, what autho- 
tity | have to assert, that the Jesuits observe these rules in 
their missions? I answer, it appears not merely from the wri- 
tings of their enemies, but from their own conduct. As this is 
in all their missions their constant practice, it is highly proba- 
ble, that directions for those purposes are given them by their 
lraternity. Indeed, most of these a Jesuit would hardly be 
ashamed to confess. Perhaps he may treat the third and the 
list as mere calumny ; but the rest he would call instances of 
apostolical prudence. The most able of their brethren have 
already done so. I appeal to Fubri, to the great Gabriel Dan- 
iel, to their writings published in the Chinese, and to the let- 
ters of their missionaries. 

Ricci most diligently observed the principal of these direc- 
tions, and by their means, invited and drew many persons of 
all ranks in China into the church he had founded. He lived, 
Wrote, conversed, and dressed like a Chinese philosopher and 
scholar. His learning and other merit recommended him to 
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the persons in power. He reconciled the ancient religion of 
the country, insome measure, to the first principles of theolo. 

y, and united the maxims of the great Confucius with the 
words of life, delivered by Jesus Christ. He suffered his con. 
verts to follow the customs of their fathers, and to observe, as 
before, those ancient usages and ceremonies, which were foun. 
ded in the Jaws of the empire, prohibiting only whatever ad. 
mitted of no gloss or pretence, and might affect the first truths 
of christianity. 

The religion of China is twofold. One as ancient as the 
empire itself, and in all probability introduced by its founders, 
The other is of much later date, and imported from India not 
long after the birth of our Saviour. The latter has idols, tem- 
ples, sacrifices, priests, monks, festivals, and many external 
rites and ceremonies. ‘The former is free from all these, and 
is, perhaps, the most artless and simple of all the religions that 
ever were taught in the world. It prescribes reverence to an 
invisible being, residing in the visible heaven, and distributing 
from thence happiness and misery amongst mankind; but it 
enjoins no particular worship to him: so that temples, priests, 
assemblies, sacrifices and rites, are things entirely foreign toit. 
The Emperor alone, at certain times, offers a sacrifice to this 
powerful being in the name of his people. The moral part of 
this old system is short and easy; it consists in honoring the 
servants of Ten or Chang-Ti, (for so the supreme being is 
called) that is, the spirits presiding over the mountains, rivers, 
forests, and other parts of the earth, and in some duties neces- 
sary to the welfare of the public, and of every particular fam- 
ily. Excepting these duties, it allows great latitude to the 
natural inclinations and appetites of men. 

The later religion, that idolatry ] mean, which was intro- 
duced by FO,or FOE, a celebrated Indian impostor, has a con- 
siderable party among the populace and women, but it is only 
tolerated. The wise men, and those of distinction, profess 
the old religion, which is besides the religion of the state, pro- 
fessed and even preached by the Emperor himself, and pro- 
tected by the laws of the empire. Ricci was too wise an 
cautious to embrace the other party. And this, which he did 
embrace, happened to be so circumstanced, that he formed 
hopes of reconciling it to the christian faith. He therefore 
signified to the people, that he was only come to renew, and 
by the addition of some essential tenets, to reform the antiqua 
ted religion of their forefathers, that he preached the same 
Tien or Chang-Ti, whom the old laws of their country point 
ed out to them, and that his moral system was in trath ne 
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other than that, which was proposed by their great philoso- 
pher Cong-fu-zu or Confucius, after the example of the first 
sages and fathers of the empire. This was naturaly pleasing 
toa people more vain and tenacious of the reverence due to 
their ancestors, than any nation in the world. I will not join 
in the accusation, that he purposely wrested and falsified the 
christian doctrine, to adapt it to the opinions and prejudices of 
the Chinese. His enemies and the enemies of his order have 
not yet clearly proved this charge. But thus much cannot be 
denied, that he in several respects misinterpreted the old Chi- 
nese faith, to render it more agreeable to nature, reason, and 
true religion. 





MORAL EVIL. 


There isso much of cant and technicality and theological 
pedantry and metaphysical jargon forever darkening the re- 
ligious atmosphere, that it is difficult to learn the meaning of 
others or explain our own—But surely, as to the great facts 
of human experience there cannot be much dispute. The dif- 
ferences between men are unquestionably rather superficial 
than essential; differences in the modifications not in the ele- 
ments of nature. The history of one soul must after all be 
very much the history of all souls. And unlike as individuals 
appear, the points of resemblance will be found infinitely to 
outnumber those of contrast. When controversies are agita- 
ted then in relation to great facts of human experience, it is 
certain, either that the disputants misunderstand each other’s 
language, or else that they are looking at opposite manifesta- 
tions of the same common truth. Thus in relation to the 
questions,——so much agitated, that the air is full of the fine 
dust of phrases—the questions of human depravity, total de- 
pravity, original sin, moral ability and inability, &c Xe. is it 
not plain enough, that discussion arises, first, from the use of 
similar terms in opposite senses; and secondly, from a partial 
view of a universally recognised fact? 

Listen to these word fighters. ‘“ All men are sinners” be- 
gins the one side; “ wrong may be done without guiit” an- 
swers the other; “sin is transgression of the law” replies the 
first ; without knowledge of the law is no transgression” re- 
joins the second ; “ man is totally depraved and his thoughts 
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are evil continually” thunders the first party ;“ imperfect man 
is, but there is good in him” echoes the second; “we are unable 
to think or do what is good” groans the former ; responsibility 
is measured by ability” asseverates the latter; and so on and 
on with “ we are by nature guilty’—and “then must our na- 
ture, and not we, be to blame ;” and * we inherited Adam’s 
sin” and“ sin cannot be inherited, for it is our own act :” do 
the metaphysicians fulminate away, and anathematise each 
other’s carnal pride and blind bigotry. The chief result of 
raising such a cloud of words of course is, that each part 
looks more and more intently on its own side of the truth; 
becoming more and more convinced, that it is right, as indeed 
it partially is; and less and less able to see, that it is also par- 
tially wrong. Meanwhile, and this is the misery of the mat- 
ter, the true seriousness with which moral evil should be re- 
garded is deadened, and the one thing needful, which is the 
getting utterly rid of it, is in danger of being forgotten. 

~ We have no thought of endangering our consciences amid 
these technicalities ; but we would ask, whether it is not plain, 
that the controvertists are using the same words in diflerent 
senses, while each sense does represent a portion of truth? 
They do not mean by Sin, Depravity, Ability, &c. the same 
thing; and yet they both do mean something. One side uses 
sin in a universal, the other in a restrictive sense. One looks at 
the relation of actual dispositions, tendencies, deeds to the exis- 
ting order of the universe, the others at the relation of the mo- 
tives of the agent to the designs of the supreme Jaw giver. 
The first thinks more of the outward commission and its ne- 
cessary consequences, the second more of the inward intent 
and its merits. ‘The former speaks of the general disease 
through the system, the latter of the organ particularly affec- 
ted. ‘This is equally true of the other terms used in the dis- 
cussion. ‘There would be no dispute at all, if both parties 
would only find a common denominator for their fractions of 
truth. A definition would show that they misunderstood each 
other’s meaning, and then a comparison of their opinions, thus 
mutually explained, would disclose, that they were each part 
wrong, part right. 

Our present object is not to discuss these vexed questions, 
but rather to ask how should moral evil, admitting its exist- 
ence, and accounting for itas we may, be regarded. We say, 
admitting its existence ; for who can hesitate about the univer 
sal presence of moral evil among men? Suppose any ten oF 
any thousand individuals should be asked, whether they had 
any one of them come at all up to the ideal of a man ; or wheth- 
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er they could come up to it; or whether thev had ever known 
PN single human being, who redila d this ideal; would there be 
one answer in the afthrmative! What is the whole of human 
history, and man’s universal biography, buta tale of unsuccess- 
ful strivings to reach a good unatt: ined and unattainable, and 
vet which each and all have felt that they were destined for? 
‘The sneer of the cynic, and the proverb of the sage, the pen- 
ance of the ascetic and the yearnings of the saint, the satire of 
the worldling and the prayer of the philanthropist bear wit- 
ness, With the experience of every soul,that man is not what he 
is made for, and cannot become what he longs and feels that 
he ought to be. The young child and his grey-haired sire alike 
will tell us, “the good ‘that 1 would I do not, and the evil that 
| would not that n do.” Man does not, cannot embody in life 
the spiritual beauty, that he contemplates ; and after every ef- 
fort, still sorrows, that his actual self is but a deformed and 
meagre skeleton of the real self, which charms him in idea. 
Again we say, accounting for its existence as we may, how 
should moral evil be recarded ! ! And various ways of account- 
ing for it there are. Eac h theory may have some plausibility 
to recommend it; and probably represent some fragment of 
the truth; though no single theory and not all theories com- 
bined can fully dolvé the mystery of sin, under the providence 
of the All-Good. Thus, there i is a theory of moral evil, which 
explains it as the result of progress and developement from im- 
perfection to perfection ; which calls all evil good as a means of 
discipline. Undoubtedly there is much in consciousness and 
observation to show, that this explanation is partially true.- 
Man is evidently now an imperfect, and yet a progressive 
being; and in our present circumstances who can deny that 
temptation and sin do present motives to moral effort, and do 
communicate lessons in moral truth. But here is the diffi- 
culty. Moral evil is more, much more than a mere negation 
of goodness—It is positive, actual ill, if conscience and expe- 
rience and commen sense and revelation do noterr. And 
again, granting that now as a matter of fact, the animal nature 
and the selfish } propensities snd all the inferior impulses are first 
developed, and that sin is now the consequence of the struggle 
of reason to sway and direct these, wheu it in its turn is deve- 
loped ; granting this, we ask, first, whether in the natural course 
of things the developement of the higher should not precede, 
or at least be cotemporaneous with the developement of the 
lower’ And secondly, we ask, why when the facilities and 
power, which plainly should be sov ereign and supreme, do ap- 
pear, they are not at once recognized and obeyed as legitimate 
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rulers? This theory leaves unexplained then the very myste. 
ry it attempts to solve, whichis, this strong developement of 
the lower powers, and their struggle against the control of the 
higher ones. And finally, although temptation, and sin and 
the sorrow for it do now present motives and give lessons, yet, 
for aught we can see, security from temptation and favorable 
influences and innoceuce and joy,do the same and in a far 
greater degree. The theory fails then here too. 

There is another view of moral evil, which explains it as in- 
cidental to the exercise of moral freedom. And say the sup- 
porters of this theory, moral freedom is the greatest gift of 
God; itis a communication of his own nature; and evils inci- 
dental to such a blessing are lost in the immensity of the good. 
A few beings, raised up to true power and perfection through 
all these struggles and trials of life outweigh incalculably the 
guilt and misery of millions. “Incident to moral freedom?” 
What do we mean by this moral freedom? Is will manifested 
most in conflict, or in victorious exercise? Is it not plain, that 
if we were morally free, there would be nostruggle? What 
is moral freedom but the power of doing right? If we had re- 
ally this power, we should never do wrong. It is precisely 
because we have not, not because we have this liberty of will, 
that we are tempted, that we err. The full, free, sponta- 
neous purpose and act of good, unconscious of obstacles, in- 
sensible of effort, harmonious in itself, and resistless, is the true 
exhibition of moral freedom. And the struggle and warfare 
of the good principles which we call will, and which we take 
as a sign of power, and to the exercise of which, it is said, sin 
is incidental, is really an evidence of weakness, and the sin is 
incidental to our want of will. This theory then although 
partially true as a description of our actual condition, fails as 
an explanation ; for, it is this very weakness and want of will 
which is the mystery. 

Again, there is another theory of moral evil, of which we 
can say but a word. It is the historical explanation of actual- 
ly existing moral evil through hereditary tendencies and trans- 
mitted external influence. Here again how can one question 
the partial truth of the theory? Nation by nation, family by 
family, the world over, do through successive generations im 
essential nature resemble their ancestors, and in habits and as- 
sociation do copy their example. But how does this solve the 
mystery of the primary fountain evil, and how does it explain 
the transmitted taint and contagion? And they, who go back 
beyond the period of man’s existence, and trace all sin and sor- 
row to the prince of evil, are not one whit nearer to an expla- 
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notion of the first existence and origin of moral evil, which is 
the very mystery to be solved. lor whence and how did that 
being become evil ¢ 

Let men theorise and reflect and observe and speculate 
about the matter, if thev will ;—but do not let them blind 
themselves in their own conceit. Here is in us, and among us, 
intermingled through the pure dispositions and high desires 
and noble strivings and generous enterprise and fortitude and 
fidelity of men, a moral disease, weakening and devouring us. 
Now account for it as we may or can,we ask again how should 
moral evil be regarded ? 

Could a pure souled Gentile who had the “law written on 
the heart” really doubt as to the feeling with which the infin- 
ite being regards man? Can a Christian one instant hesitate ? 
How do we, dull and cold in affections as we are, look upon a 
poor creature who is casting himself away, committing moral 
suicide? With one strong, overpowering, unmingled desire 
to save, unless we are crazy. Condemn of course we do, sor- 
row of course, of course pity, but the prevailing wish and pur- 
pose is to restore. Moral evil is a pestilence to be staid, a di- 
sease to be cured, a deformity to be removed, a blemish to be 
hid,a misery to be utterly, entirely and forever relieved, if pos- 
sible. This must be the thought of every sane mind and sound 
heart. What then in the light of conscience, of providence, 
of revelation must we say is the regard of God towards us? 
With what spirit-stirring words does the Apostle answer. He 
regards us “in the hope, that the creature shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” From the peace of his own saiisiiinn, 
from the immutability of his own blessedness, from his light 
where there is no darkness at all, he regards us with hope, 
with hope. 

How then are we to regard ourselves? As a man, who has 
been breathing a miasm till he feels the insidious fever burn- 
ing in his veins, flies to the pure mountain air; as aman, who 
is walking amidst pestilence, shuns the filthy garments and the 
corrupting corpse, and the house of death; so let a man escape 
from moral evil as for his life. His safety may be found yet 
more in seeking the good. Truth, love, beauty, large inter- 
ests, pure associates, high aims, simple pleasures, worthy tastes 
—let him bring these around him to make a heavenly atmos- 
phere. Let him feel that he is made for good,—that it is his 
instinct, his nature to crave it; and baring his brow and open- 
ning his bosom to its health giving breezes he will grow strong. 
Amid all his own weakness and sickness let him hope. 

43 
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And now, once again, what hope should we feel for others? 
Whence comes this very ideal of man which we all fall so short 
of? Jt is the prophecy of our better nature; it is the tradi- 
tion of our original selves. Every man around us has this 
nobler self working within him. What plans has he, what 
daring dreams! And again, low sunk as he may be, he loves 
not the evil: no he loathes it, his better soul Joathes it; he 
looks back with tears over his youth’s guilelessness ; he looks 
forward with a Jonging for redemption. As we would lead 
the blind man, as we would raise the fallen, as we would 
warm the chilled traveller, and feed the hungry, so should 
we treat the evil. Evil is unnatural in them. Throw 
open to them all good, welcome them into it, force it upon 
them, take no refusal, desert them never. How pathetic are 
the words of Jesus—* they know not what they do.” No! the 
bad never know what they do. 

lope is not levity, denying the wretchedness and dangers 
of moral evil; hope is not a weak philosophic benevolence, 
wilfully blinding itself; but open eyed and keen sighted, and 
recognising evil as hideous and fatal, it is bold in its energy, 
deterinined in its purpose, efficient in its acts to win for itself 
and for all, that good, which is the destiny of each child of 
God. W. H. © 


THE BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES. 


(From Jean Paul ) 


Before the end of May the blossoms were falling off—their 
colors were pale, they were thin and small—and the leaves 
said “These weak and useless things, scarcely born, are already 
about to die; but we, we stand firmly through the hot summer, 
we grow larger, thicker, more shining, until at last after many 
months of honorable service, after having protected and edu- 
cated the fruit under our sheltering care, we go to rest dressed 
in the brightest colors of our high rank, and amid the cannon- 
ading of the autumnstorms. But the blossoms, as they 1a) 
on the ground, replied, “ Willingly we die—for before we fell 
off we gave birth to the fruit.” 

Ye quiet men, early taken from earth, who sit unnoticed, 
writing in your chambers; ye, who, little thought of by the 
world, labor in school-rooms; ye noble benetactors of ou 
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race, who have no name in History; and ye, unknown moth- 
ers of the great and good; be not discouraged at the sight of 
those who glitter on the high places of the state—who sit on 
heaps of gold—or on triumphal arches built over bloody bat- 
tle-tields—be not discouraged—for vE ARE THE BLOSSOMS. 





THE CONCERT AND THE CHURCH. 


Those who are acquainted with the controversial spirit of 
most religious papers of the day, will not perhaps be much 
surprised at the following specimen of that popery-phobia 
which for the last few years has been raging among many pro- 
testant sects. Much as we dislike Catholicism, and whatever 
tends to its perpetuation among us, we most cordially dissent 
from the extreme ultraism and narrowness of spirit displayed 
in articles like this. We cannot but think this too hastily 
written, and we should hope that upon better reflection, the 
author would have taken back some things he has said. It is 
acommunication inserted in the Cincinnati Journal : 


MR. MASON’S CONCERT. 


At the Concert given in the Second Presbyterian Church in this 
city, under the direction of Mr. T. B. Mason, on Wednesday Even- 
ing, December 12th, the following I am ata loss for a name— 
Was sung: 





“Ave Sanctissima, 

“We lift our Souls to Thee, 
“Ora pro nobis, 

“Tis nightfall on the sea, 
“Watch us while shadows lie, 
“Far o’er the waters spread, 
“Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 
“Thine too hath bled! 

‘Thou that hast looked on death, 
“Aid us when death is near, 
“Whisper of heaven to faith, 
“Sweet Mother, hear ! 

“Ora pro nobis, 

“The wave must rock our sleep, 
“Ora, mater, ora, 

“Star of the deep !” 
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This needs no laboured exposition ; for it explains itself, |; 
is idolatry, naked and undisguised—a hymn, a prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, offered up within the walls of a Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati. 

What influenced Mr. Mason to make the above selection 
for his Concert? 1am unwilling to believe that any Protes. 
tant would attempt to introduce into the Presbyterian Church 
the absurd superstitions and idolatrous worship of the Catho- 
lic ; but Mr. M. well knows, that no one subject has recently 
so much occupied the mind of the religious community, as the 
strenuous and unparalleled efforts of Catholics to make theirs 
the prevailing religion of this country. And_ he must also 
know, that there is no more certain way of effecting this pur- 
pose than by introducing their hymns of worship into public 
assemblies, and particularly sacred concerts. If papists ever 
succeed in duping the people of this community to embrace 
Romanism, it will be by disguising its bloated and hideous 
form in the beautiful garments of poetry and music. 

Could it have been done with a hope of securing the favor 
and patronage of the Catholic community? I hope not; for 
that would be adopting the idolatrous worship of Rome for 
purposes of gain, rather than in consequence of any partiality 
for its dogmas. And is it either more or less than saint-wor- 
ship? Look at it. “Sweer Morurr, hear.” If this is not 
an invocation, a direct prayer, then I know not the meaning 
of words. 

Whether Mr. Mason was actuated by either of these mo- 
tives, or whether the canticle was selected for its beauty, with- 
out reference to its sentiments, is not for me to judge. The 
act alone is looked at. It is, in itself, idolatry ; and as such, 
deserves the severest censure. 

In this communication no injustice is done to Mr. Mason. 
Had his offence been of a secret nature, his fault would have 
been pointed out to him privately ; but it was public, and the 
rebuke should be as public as the offence. Can he offer any 
explanations, any apology, any justification? If he can, he 
owes it to the Christian Church, of which he is a member, to 
do so. Until he does, no Protestant parent will be justified in 
placing a child under his tuition—I will say no more at pres 
ent; but simply call upon Mr. Mason for his defence. —_®: 


We would ask whether the author of this communication heard 
this hymn to the Virgin for the first time at Mr. Mason’s concet!— 
and whether he supposes it to be one of the “hymns of worship ol 
the Catholic church, now for the first time sung in a “ public a 
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sembly 2” It would seem so from his words. And thus this beau- 
tiful and well known fragment of the “ Forest sanctuary,” a fictitious 
production of a Poetess whose religious tenets were by no means 
Catholic, and which we have heard sung over and over by the 
best Orthodox Protestant ladies, and to large assemblies, is now 
for the first time spied out through N’s Anti-Catholic spectacles, 
and discovered to be a monstrous specimen of “idolatry, naked 
and undisguised.” Did Mrs. Hemans and Miss Brown, those 
sister spirits of Poetry and Music dream that the unsuspecting 
effusions of their genius should be thus commented on ? 

But the point of N’s objection seems to be that this hymn was 
sung in a Presbyterian church. We grant, that if such a hymn 
were sung in public worship, by a choir or congregation, assem- 
bled for the purpose of worship, the case would be otherwise. It 
would be for such a congregation of worshippers, a kind of idol- 
atry—But in this instance it is sung at a concert—be it a concert 
of sacred music, and in a church—what of that? It is sung at a 
concert—It is sung simply as an expression of art, of beauty, of 
poetry, of music—not as a hymn or prayer. But it was sung ina 
church, What then? Because the Presbyterian church does not 
relish the doctrine contained in this piece, are the walls of the 
building polluted and the faith of the audience endangered be- 
cause heterodox sentiments are discovered under the veil of the 
music ? 

But we shall say no more. We are sorry to see anywhere evi- 
dences of a spirit which seems to us so ultra, as in this communi- 
cation. We know not whether Mr. Mason has responded public- 
ly to the “call for his defence” here made: or whether he has 
offered “any explanation, any apology, any justification,” of his 
“ fault.” We hope he has remained silent. By adopting this course, 
it seems to us, he will act with the best spirit, the best policy, the 
truest self respect—We trust he will be independent. Nor do we 
think that in doing thus, he will have any cause for the fear, in an 
enlightened and liberal community, that “ no Protestant parent will 
be justified in placing a child under his tuition.” Cc. P. C. 


O my friends, there are resources in us on which we have 
notdrawn. There are men who rise refreshed on hearing a 
threat; men to whom a crisis which intimidates and _para- 
lyzes the majority—demanding not the faculties of prudence 
and thrift, but comprehension, immovableness, the readiness of 
sacrifice,x—comes graceful and beloved as a bride. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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EVENING HOURS AND MORNING HOURS, 


I. 


The night was clear with sparkling stars ; and palaces with 
corniced roofs, and churches with towers and spires, and tall 
bare lindens cast deep shadows, in the moonbeams, on the 
streets of Berlin—On the steps, beneath a_ porch, the rays 
struck full upon two seated figures—The elder, in Polish garb, 
seemed still in early manhood, but already his brow was fur- 
rowed, and his cheek wasted; and the unearthly lustre of his 
eye told, that the energy of the spirit was wearing out the 
frame. The high cheek bones and aquiline nose of the youn- 
ger, who was yet a boy, marked him as a son of Israel. He 
was listening with eager interest to a lesson, which his teach- 
er read by the uncertain light. ‘ But why need we look on 
our Euclid, Moses? Overhead is the grand page, which a 
heavenly geometer has marked with bright points. Let us 
study our angles in the constellation Lyra.” Hours passed on, 
and found them still engaged in their absorbing occupations. 

“Think you not,” at last broke forth the boy, and his grey 
eye brightened beneath its long lashes ; “think you not, that 
these systems upon systems, these worlds upon worlds are all 
filled with spirits; fitted as we are, ay better than we, to ad- 
mire and know? Oh God! how wonderful it is to contem- 
plate this immensity of being.” “And, how little, how very 
little, we do know! Moses!” answered the elder; “sometimes, 
when the pain here,” and he struck his chest, “is the keenest, 
I cannot but joy to feel that the hour of deliverance draws 
nigh. How the spirit will grasp all, see all, pervade all, when 
it is once free. There are mysteries, which these weak senses 
cannot fathom. Patience! patience! He, who breathed into 
us intelligence, will not mock us. How he floods our souls 
with his displays of beauty and power, even now.” 

Just then, a carriage whirled up to the door of a neighbour- 
ing palace. Servants in shining livery were in attendance. 
And glittering in jewels, and wrapped in rich furs, a young 
girl stepped under the massive portal, whence poured the blaze 
of torches and the sound of music. “Poor triflers,” sighed 
Moses, “how little are ye living like immortals. Pity! for that 
young maiden, born to the bondage of fashion. The glare of 
wax-lights is more beautiful to her than the silver lamps of this 
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glorious temple, and the whispers of flattery stir more rap- 
ture, than the hopes and boundless longings, which the silent 
stars awaken. Blessed is poverty, with all its miseries, if it 
leaves but the spirit free.” “And yet brother, thy ends of life 
are partly answered, even amid the crowd of those thoughtless 
revellers. Feelings are springing into birth, and tasks are for- 
ming, and intelligence is quickened, and character matured, 
even there. Weare not left wholly to our folly. We are 
forced in a measure to learn. The master trains his scholar in 
simple notes, and then in complex combinations, and only at 
last, when his touch is firm and his execution easy, does he put 
before him the grand pieces of music. And so the poor details 
of ourcommon life are training us for the moral harmonies of 
heaven.” 

And was that young boy, shivering in his ragged garb, in the 
cold night air, and studying Euclid by moonlight, and feeding 
his spirit while his body was famished, to be neglected by pro- 
vidence, ashe was by men! No! To those, who, out of the 
swift moments which we too often trample beneath our feet as 
common dust, rear for themselves palaces of beauty and homes 
of peace, the hours bring friends. 

That boy was Moses Mendelsohn. 


I]. 


Two score years had passed away, when, on a summer mor- 
ning, a groupe of youths were ranged in rapt attention around 
a grey-haired patriarch. He was reading to them from the 
Phoedo of Plato, and discoursing on the immortality of the soul. 
They sat in a summer house fitted up for study. Alcoves were 
filled with books and manuscripts, and on pedestals were 
ranged the busts of noble-hearted men of earlier and modern 
days. Lindens shaded the little temple, and roses were bloom- 
ing by the windows, while the spicy honey-suckle breathed in 
itaromatic perfume. A green slope led into rich garden- 
paths, where flowers were sparkling in the dew, and nodding 
in the air. 

“Kindly,” said the old man, “has God made all things sym- 
bolise a resurrection. Each brightening morning, each budding 
flower, each insect bursting from its shroud, are types of re- 
newed life. Death! what is it but our night, our winter, our 
chrysalis ? 

But the longing of our hearts for fuller insight, and tender- 
er sensibility, and mere exquisite enjoyment, than we now ex- 
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perience, is our strong hold of hope—What beauty is all 
around us now in the tinted clouds, the silver mist, the jew. 
elled grass, the twinkling leaves and the waving boughs! And 
yet how little can we take in of these rich treasures through 
our powers of sight. Do you-not feel too that there is a finer 
beauty which cannot be seen? And the melodies with which 
the air is trembling, the carrollings of birds in liquid gushes, 
the flowing of water in warbling murmurs, the continuous 
whisper and hush among the trees, and all the blending har- 
monies of life-—how imperfectly do we catch the notes of Na- 
ture’s hymn! Shall no more subtle sense some day be given, 
through which shall sound the music of the goings-on of 

‘arth? What are these bodies buta veil, which has been 
kindly wrapped about our untried powers lest the world of 
light skould blind them. =“ Now we see through a glass dark- 
ly, but then face to face.” 

Enthusiasm brought a flush into his pale cheek, as pointing 
with trembling finger to the books and busts, he continued. 
‘What! Shall we dare, in this presence, to doubt, that he, 
who brought the spirit into being, will preserve it? On per- 
ishing rags, with fading letters, which the worm can waste and 
the elements consume, we perpetuate the thoughts of those, 
whose earthly life has long since gone out, like a tapers. Are 
these frail memorials more enduring, than the mind which gave 
them birth? Look at these noble heads, whose spiritual beav- 
ty is here made eternal for usin the senseless marble. Shall 
we dream that the infinite Father valued less those souls, in- 
stinct with Jove and power and joy, than we do their stone 
types. 

A tear glistened in his eye—and his countenance wore the 
sublime expression of prayer. 

The outcast boy had become the honoured sage. Years had 
perfected and glorified the energies, which adversity could not 
depress. His name was known, his influence felt, his society 
courted, his example followed, and his character revered. In 
his own soul was growing strength, and ever serener peace. 
These were the Morning Hours of Mendelsohn. 

Was no brighter ministry awaiting him in the unclouded 
noon of God’s presence? “God is not the God of the dead but 
of the Living.” W. H. ¢. 








The greatest Good of the greatest number —- 3.45 


rHE GREATEST GOOD OF THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


There is a manifest obscurity in the golden rule of the Utili- 
tarians. For what is the “ greatest good?” The Utilitarian 
assumes, Without proving, that itis happiness. Man, he says, 
was made to be happy; it is the law of his nature to pursue 
happiness as his end. But how shail he know what will make 
himhappy? Onaly from experience? On the Utilitarian’s own 
sround, is it not plain, that appetites must act before they 
can be gratified, and impulses prompt before either pleasures 
ean be sought or enjoyed, and thus, in a word, good be spon- 
taneously anticipated before it can be by calculation realised ? 
Even granting then happiness to be man’s real destiny and 
end, we say, that to gain that happiness he must act from 
some other motive, antecedent to the thought of Utility. 

But now what is man’s greatest good! No one of course 
denies, that man was made, among other ends, to be happy— 
Rujoyment accompanies the exercise of every power—lIt is 
conceivable however, and certainly possible, that all our pow- 
ers should exist and act without this enjoyment. The sensi- 
tive part of our nature nowise appears to be a vital part. 
But leaving this; it is granted, that one end of man now ts 
to be happy—The difference between the Utilitarian and his 
opponent is, first, as to whether happiness is the so/e end of 
our being, or only incidental to that end. And then asecond 
question arises, which is, whether happiness is most surely 
attained by seeking it directly, consciously, and for itself, or by 
seeking some other end disinterestedly, and thus unconscious- 
ly finding happiness. And now, unless the Utilitarian can 
prove that man’s greatest good is something limited, which 
he can definitely foresee, this motive of utility which he sug- 
gest must be inadequate. But who does not know that the 
chief characteristic of man is to be unsatisfied with any good, 
which is at present experienced or which can be anticipated. 
lle is forever pressing on to a good unknown and infinite, and 
lorever acting from restless yearnings which are mysterious 
to himself{—Our greatest good is always a future, unrealized 
good, which we know nothing of, except through spontaneous 
impulses within. Itis to be realized only through the perfec- 
Hon of our nature. Only by being all we can, shall we enjoy 
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all we are fitted for—Man’s greatest good is an unknowp 
good. 

If this is true, the Utilitarian should condemn his own phi. 
losophy by his favourite test. It is tnexpedient to act from 
the motive of utility: for it is not by anticipation of conse. 
quences, but by obedience of the laws of our nature, that we 
can reach a useful A ate: the happiness may very pos. 
sibly defeat the developement of our being ; but if our being is 
once developed we cannot possibly fail of the joy—Do not facts 
prove that it is inexpedient to make utility our sole motive! 
The past is far more tangible than the future, the present 
more tangible than either. Enjoyments already known are 
sure; those unknown are uncertain. Hence the Utilitarian js 
forever in danger of narrowing himself to a small present good 
and preferring it to a grand future one. He fails of his 
“ greatest good” in his eagerness to seize a smaller—Ntill more 
injurious is the influence of this motive of utility on commv- 
nities. The greatest number are necessarily confined by it to 
the lowest enjoyments. And by making selfishness the law, 
we not only dwarf men, and incapacitate them for high plea- 
sures, but we absolutely prevent the natural spontaneous de- 
velopements of social good which otherwise would spring 
from their free impulses. 

There are more fata] objections to Utilitarianism than these. 
Our wish now has been only to show, that on the very ground 
of utility itself, a disciple of that schoo] should reject its leading 
principle. W. H.C. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


We do not commonly look for profound scholars, or devoted 
antiquarians, in this new world. We are all too busy, too 
much immersed in the bustling noisy Present, to devote our- 
selves to researches among dead languages, mouldy parch- 
ments, and dusty book-shelves. Yet, here and there, we find 
a man who has the courage to resist the allurements of busi- 
ness and those pursuits which “have their reward” at once, 
and pursue painful and complicated studies for the sake o! 
study. 

We respect such men. We respect singleness of purpost, 
directness of aim, at all times; and when this aim is not @ 
worldly one,—when a man turns out of the high road where 
fame and riches are pursued,and chooses for himself a solitary, 
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perhaps tangled path, loving truth for itself, not for its re- 
ward—he surely deserves our respect for such a spirit. 

We might now refer to a select band who have set this ex- 
ample and deserve the grateful memory of all Americans. We 
might speak of our Duponceaus, Pickerings, Bowditches—of 
Christopher C. Baldwin, the American Antiquary—of Wm. 
Jenks and Geo. R. Noyes, who save the fragments of time, 
spared from laborious services given to large parishes,—and 
after faithfully performing the duties of pastor and preacher, 
have become learned in Oriental literature—profound scholars 
in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Chaldee. Truly they have 
vathered up twelve baskets full of these precious fragments ! 
~ But we must pass by all these and others, to write of whom 
our pen would willingly linger. We would speak of labors, 
more peculiar, and less generally known. 

In the beautiful village of Newton, not many miles from Bos- 
ion, in the State of Massachusetts, resides the Rev. Jonathan 
Homer, Pastor of the First Congregational Church. He is 
now not far from eighty years of age, but active and laborious 
asa young man. It is sixty years since he began, in the green 
shades of Harvard, those Biblical studies in which he is still 
engaged. Of late years he has directed his enquiries to a sin- 
gle point—namely—the origin of our present [nglish transla- 
tion of the Bible. He has succeeded in tracing back the whole 
of the New Testament, and a large part of the Old to previous 
English and foreign translations. He has come to the conclu- 
sion that no more than AN EIGUTY-FoURTH PART of the New 
Testament was newly translated by the authors of our present 
version, and not more than a TWENTY-EIGHTH PART of the Old 
Testament. He also asserts that the versions of the New Tes- 
tament which preceded the present are in most respects prefera- 
ble to it. He declares that the oldest translators were the 
best Hebrew and Greek scholars, and that where their ver- 
sions differ from King James’s, they agree with the translation 
of the best Hebrew and Greek scholars of modern times, as 
fresenius and others. Few persons can estimate the labor 
Which has been expended in coming to these results: or the 
ellorts and expense which it has required to get a complete 
collection of all the necessary helps. We will give a list of 
the principal English translations in the order in which they 
appeared : 

1. New Testament, by John Wycliff. 1380. 

2. New Testament, by William Tyndall, in 1526—at Ant- 

werp. This translation was reprinted many times. 
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* Odand New Testament, by Mvles Coverdale, in 1535, 
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The T. Matthew Bible, translated by John Rogers, jn 
1537— and partly taken from Tyndall and Coverdale, 

5. Cranmer’s Bible in 1539. The Psalms used in the Epis- 

copal Church are taken from this translation. 

6. Geneva Bible. 1557 and 1560. By Coverdale and 

others. 

7. Bishop’s Bible, 1568. By Archbishop Parker, &c. 

8. Common version, by order of King James, 1611. 

Dr. Homer has procured all these Bibles, and many others 
together with foreign translations, Lexieons, Commentaries, 
until he has prebably the best librar y of English Bibles in the 
world. It was reproachfully asserted in the London Christian 
Observer, that the materials fora new translation of the Bible 
could not be procured in America. Doctor Homer has dis- 
proved this by actually having them in his possession, 

Dr. Homer ranks with Orthodox divines, but is too good a 
scholar to depend on any false support. Ina Bible which he 
edited many years ago, he rejected the famous passage, [1 
John, v. 7 Jof the Three Heavenly Wi itnesses, as undoubtedly 

spurious. In some letters under his signature, which have 
lately appeared in the Southern Churchman, he thus speaks of 
the same text: 


“| followed the example of ‘Tyndale, Rogers, Cranmer, and 
Coverdale, the first three Bible martyrs, in marking as spurious, 
and as probably of Vulgate Latin authority only our 1 Jn, 5, 7, and 
the in earth of 5: 8; in which opinion now agree all the orthodox 
of Germany, anda large portion of the orthodox professors and di- 
vines of England and the United States, who have had gefore them 
the Jeading arguments and evidences on the subject. I annexed, 
also, in the margin, the words of the illustrious Calvin, “ Haud 
audeo, I dare not positively affirm and insist on its authenticity as 
supported by Greek and other authority.” I did also subjoin the 
explication, from their own commentaries before me, of Calvin and 
Beza, the leaders of Calvinism, so called, of the words in 5: 7. 
“THESE FHREE ARE ONE, &c. Nor ONE IN ESSENCE, BUT IN TES- 
rimony.” I also added the testimony of other writers, firm be- 
lievers in, and even vindicators of, the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the lately deceased and learned Doctors Adam Clarke and B. 
Boothroyd of England, who with the respected Editors of the 
London Christian ‘Observer have decided against the authenticity 
ofthe passage. ‘To these | may add Luther, who never suffered 
| John v. 7, to form part of his German Bible. With Luther agreed 

Tyndall, author of the New ‘lestament, of 1526.” 


It appears from Dr. Homer’s remarks in these letters, that 
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the Psalms used in the Episcopal Church contain words which 
are not in the original Hebrew, but were taken from the Latin 
Vulgate. He thinks it high time. and so do we, that these 
things were corrected : 


“| can furnish you with means for producing a more perfect ver- 
sion of the Church Psalms, putting into the margin those words which 
are not in the original Hebrew; but are borrowed from the Vulgate and 
these, in all the Cranmer editions of the Bible, are distinguished, 
(except in few cases, through haste) by being placed in parenthe- 
sis, or printed in smaller letters. L have them all marked by my 
pen, and distinguished as they should be, by being placed between 
brackets. ‘They were inserted in Cranmer’s Bible, but not in Co- 
verdale’s, | believe, and are not in ‘TT, Matthew, nor Taverner, nor 
Geneva, nor James. It 1s HIGH TIME, by the leave and consent of 
the American Bishops, Clergy and Laity, for the Psalms to be thus 
far at least corrected. 


Dr. Homer thus speaks of the necessity of a revised and im- 
proved Translation. We also think such a work would be 
very useful. It would at least tend to remove the notion, en- 
tertained by many minds, that our present English Bible fell 
down from Heaven just as it is, translated, printed and bound, 
and that to suggest an alteration or improvement in any word 
thereof is little better than blaspheming the Holy Spirit : 


“Shall we, then, the people of a free republic, English in our ori- 
gin and language as a nation—shall we, | say, who are independent 
of Great Britain (which yet we love nationally,) in both church and 
state, hold our Bible at the will of the despotic James, a king noted 
for pedantry, passion, self-will, and wanton abuse of speech before 
others, and of his cringing primate, the violent persecutor, who 
drove the early fathers and mothers of the New-England separa- 
lists to Holland, about the time of the first publication of the last 
Bible? Shall we be, partly at least, under the forbidding frown of 
the imperious Elizabeth, directed against the very first men of the 
church in her early queen period—I mean Bishop Coverdale, the 
learned and the holy, who furnished the first complete English Bi- 
ble in 1535, with his three deans and four others, all the first schol- 
ars oftheirage ? Shall we still encourage James and Bancroft, so 
long after their death, in their jealousies of the Geneva text ? Shall 
We overlook jealousies founded in their dread of those bold notes, 
which, cherished by those of Puritanic blood and education, led at 
last to the English revolution in 1688, and, remotely, to our own, 
in 1776? Shall we, in this age of fast-advancing biblical knowl- 
edge, and of our numerous American professors in our theological 
schools, of talents and learning highly honorable,—shall we decline 
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or refuse to consult the text of our received version, at the side of 
the sister Bibles and their respective authorities, at the side 0; 
pure original text, and at the side of the principle translators, 
from Erasmus and Luther to, say 1838, or later—shall we, ina 
period of growing research, and inquiry after truth of fact and doc- 
trine from the Scripture, and in a country which has a present 
abundance of critical and grammatical aid, withhold that correction 
of text and interpretation, in which the mass of the learned, liberal, 
and orthodox, have had and still have a general agreement? | 
pause for the public to reply, with seriousness and candor be- 
coming so all-interesting a subject.” 


SELF-CULTURE. 





(FROM DR. CHANNING'S LECTURE.) 





THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


In looking at our nature, we discover, among its admirable 
endowments, the sense or perception of beauty. We see the 
germ of this in every human being, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation; and why should it not be 
cherished in all? It deserves remark, that the provision for 
this principle is infinite in the universe. There is but a very 
minute portion of the creation which we can turn into food and 
clothes, or gratification for the body; but the whole creation 
may be used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is an 
all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the numberless flowers 
of the spring. It waves in the branches of the trees and the 
green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and 
sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious 
stone. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and 
setting sun, all overflow with beauty—The_ universe is its 
temple; and those men who are alive to it cannot lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encompassed with it on every 
side.-—-Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congeniai with our tenderest and 
noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite 
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wy is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to 
see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and 
every spare nook filled with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and that I were to learn, that neither man, 
woman nor child, ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, 
how should I feel their privation ; how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend and feel the love- 
liness and grandeur which in vain courted their notice. But 
every husbandman is living in the sight of the works of a di- 
vine artist; and how much would his existence be elevated, 
could he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, 
proportions and moral expression! I have spoken only of the 
beauty of nature, but how much of this mysterious charm is 
found in the elegant arts, and especially in literature? The 
best books have most beauty. The greatest truths are wrong- 
ed, if not linked with beauty, and they win their way most 
surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this, their 
natural and fit attire. 

Now no man receives the true culture of a man, in whom 
the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of 
no condition in life from which it should be excluded. Ofall lux- 
uries this is the cheapest and most at hand:and it seems to me 
to be most important to those conditions, where coarse labor 
tends to give a grossness to the mind. From the diffusion of 
the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for mu- 
sic in modern Germany, we learn that the people at large, 
may partake of the refined gratifications which have hitherto 
been thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most penetrating 
minds have not satisfactorily answered: nor, were I able, is 
this the plaee for discussing it. But one thing I would say ; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimately related to the 
lovely, grand, interesting attributes of the soul. It is the em- 
blem or expression of these. Matter becomes beautiful to us, 
when it seems to lose its material aspect, its inertness, finite- 
ness and grossness, and by the ethereal lightness of its forms 
and motions seems to approach spirit; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections: when it spreads out into a vastness 
Which isa shadow of the Infinite; or when in more awful 
shapes and movements it speaks of the Omnipotent. Thus 
outward beauty is akin to something deeper and unseen, is the 
reflection of spiritual attributes ; and of consequence the way 
to see and feel it more and more keenly is to cultivate those 
moral, religious, intellectual and social principles of which I 
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have already spoken, and which are the glory of the spiritual 
nature; and | name this, that you may see, what | am anxious 
to show, the harmony which subsists among all branches of 
human culture, or how each forwards and is aided by all. 


SPEECH. 


There is one other power which each man should cultivate 
according to his ability, but which is very much neglected in 
the mass of the people, and that is the power of utterance. A 
man was not made to shut up his mind in itself; but to give it 
voice, and to exchange it for other minds. Speech is one of 
our grand distinctions from the brute. Our power over others 
lies not so much in the amount of thought within us. as in the 
power of bringing it out. A man of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual vigor, may, for want of expression, be a cypher, 
without significance, in society. And not only does a man in- 
fluence others, but greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We under- 
stand ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by the 
very etlort tomake them clear to another. Our social rank too, 
depends a good deal on our power of utterance. The princi- 
pal distinction between what are called gentlemen and the vul- 
gar lies in this, that the latter are awkward in manners, and 
are essentially wanting in propriety, clearness, grace, and force 
of utterance. A man who cannot open his lips without brea- 
king a rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect or 
brogue or uncouth tones his want of cultivation, or without 
darkening his meaning by a confused, unskilful mode of com- 
munication, cannot take the place to which perhaps his native 
cood sense entitles him. ‘To have intercourse with respecta- 
ble people, we must speak their language. On_ this account, 
lam glad that grammar and a correct pronunciation are 
taught in the common schools of this city. These are not tr- 
fles; nor are they superfluous to any class of people. They 
give a man access to social advantages, on which his improve- 
ment very much depends. The power of utterance should be 
included by allin their plans of self-culture. 


MAN NOT AN INSTRUMENT. 


I have now given a few views of the culture, the improve- 
ment, which every man should propose to himself. I have all 
along gone on the principle, that a man has within him capa- 
cities of growth which deserve, and will reward intense, un- 
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relaxing toil. Ido not look on a human being as a machine, 
made to be kept in action by a foreign force, to accomplish an 
unvarying succession of motions, to do a fixed amount of work, 
and then to fall to pieces at death, but as a being of free spiri- 
tual powers ; and I place little value on any culture but that 
which aims to bring out these, and to give them perpetual im- 
pulse and expansion. I am aware that this view is far from 
being universal. ‘The common notion has been, that the mass 
ofthe people need no other culture than is necessary to fit 
them for their various trades; and though this error is_pas- 
sing away, it is far from being exploded. But the ground of 
man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. His pow- 
ers are to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, not 
their outward direction. He is to be educated, because he is 
aman, not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A 
irade is plainly not the great end of his being, for his mind 
cannot be shut up in it; his force of thought cannot be ex- 
hausted on it. He has faculties to which it gives no action, 
and deep wants it cannot answer. Poems, and systems of the- 
ology and philosophy, which have made some noise in the 
world, have been wrought at the work-bench and amidst the 
toils of the field. How often, when the arms are mechanical- 
ly plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie or day dreams, 
escape to the end of the earth! How often does the pious 
heartof woman mingle the greatest of all thoughts, that of 
God, with household drudgery! Undoubtedly a man is to 
perfect himself in his trade, for by it he is to earn his bread 
and to. serve the community. But bread or subsistence is not 
his highest good: for if it were, his lot would be harder than 
that of the inferior animals, for whom nature spreadsa table and 
weaves a wardrobe, without a care of theirown. Nor was 
he made chiefly to minster to the wants of the community. 
Arational moral being cannot without infinite wrong be con- 
verted into a mere instrument of others’ gratification. He is 
necessarily an end, nota means. <A mind, in which are sown 
the seeds of wisdom, disinterestedness, firmness of purpose, 
and piety, is worth more than all the outward material inter- 
ests of a world. It exists for itself, for its own perfection, 
and must not be enslaved to its own or others’ animal wants. 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for men who are 
'o fill high stations, but not for such as are doomed to vulgar 
‘abor, | answer, that man is a greater name than President 
or King. Truth and goodness are equally precious, in what- 
ever sphere they are found. Besides, men of all conditions 
‘ustain equally the relations, which give birth to the highest 
45 
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virtues, and demand the highest powers. The laborer js not 
a mere laborer. He has close, tender, responsible connexions 
with God and his fellow creatures. He is a son, husband, fa. 
ther, friend, and christian. He belongs to a home, a country, 
a church, a race; and is such a man to be cultivated only for 
a trade? Was he not sent into the world for a great work. 
To educate a child perfectly, requires profounder thought, 
greater wisdom, than to govern a State; and for this plain 
reason, that the interests and wants of the latter are more ob- 
vious, than the spiritual capacities, the growth of thought and 
feeling, and the subtle laws of the mind, which must all be 
studied and comprehended, before the work of education can 
be throughly performed; and yet to all conditions this great 
work on earth is equally committed by God. What plainer 
proof do we need that a higher culture than has yet been 
dreamt of, is needed by our whole race. 


SELF-CULTURE POSSIBLE. 


Self-culture is something possible. Itis not a dream. It 
has foundation in our nature. Without this conviction, the 
speaker will but declaim, and the hearer listen without profit. 
There are two powers of the human soul which make self-cul- 
ture possible, the self-searching and self-forming power. We 
have first the faculty of turning the mind on itself ; of recalling 
its past, and watching its present operations; of learning its 
various capacities and susceptibilities, what it can do and bear, 
what it can enjoy and suffer; and of thus learning in general 
what our nature is, and what it was made for. 

It is worthy of observation, that we are able to discern, not 
only what we already are, but what we may become, to see in 
ourselves germs and promises of a growth to which no bounds 
can be set, to dart bevond what we have actually gained to 
the idea of perfection as the end of our being. 

It is by this self-comprehending power that we are distin- 
guished from the brutes, which give no signs of looking into 
themselves. Without this there wouid be no self-culture, for 
we should not know the work to be done ; and one reason why 
self-culture is so little proposed is, that so few penetrate into 
their own nature. To most men, their own spirits are sha- 
dowy, unreal, compared with what is outward. When they 
happen to cast a glance inward, they see there only a dark 
vague chaos. They distinguish perhaps some violent passion, 
which has driven them to injurious excess; but their highest 
powers hardly attract a thought ; and thus multitudes live an 
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die as truly strangers to themselves, as to countries, of which 
they have heard the name, but which human foot has never 
trodden. 

But self-culture is possible, not only because we can enter 
into and search ourselves. We have a still nobler power, that 
of acting on, determining and forming ourselves. This is a 
fearful as well as glorious endowment, for it is the ground of 
human responsibility. We have the power not only of tracing 
our powers, butof guiding and impelling them, ‘not only of 
watching our passions, but of controlling them, not only of 
seeing our faculties grow, but of applying to them means and 
influences to aid their growth. We can stay or change the 
current of thought. Wecan concentrate the intellect on ob- 
jects which we wish to comprehend. We can fix our eyes on 
perfection and make almost every thing speed us towards it. 
This is indeed a noble prerogative of our nature. Possessing 
this, it matters little what or where we are now, for we can 
conquer a better lot, and even be happier for starting from the 
lowest point. Of all the discoveries which men need to make, 
the most important at the present moment, is the self-forming 
power treasured up in themselves. They little suspect its ex- 
tent, as little as the savage apprehends the energy which the 
mind is created to exert on the material world. It transcends 
in importance all our power over outwardenature. There is 
more of divinity in it, than in the force which impels the out- 
ward universe ; and yet how little we comprehend it! How it 
slumbers in most men, unsuspected, unused! This makes self- 
culture possible, and binds it on us as a solemn duty. 





There is poetic truth concealed in all the common-places of 
prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly spoken, they may 
be wisely heard ; for, each is some select expression that broke 
out in a moment of piety from some stricken or jubilant soul, 
and its excellency made it remembered. 

R. W. Emerson. 
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MONTHLY 


RECORD. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1839. 


Burra.o, Jan. 27, 1839. 


Dear Friend—We lave rea- 
son to rejoice that our friends 
in New-England have done so 
much to promote the cause in 
which we are engaged. All 
thanks for their interest, their 
liberality and their labours.— 
But what has been done only 
shows how much may be done 
and makes us cry the louder, 
“come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” To induce the 
liberal christians at the Kast to 
do still more for Western Mis- 
sions than they have done, and 
to encourage our friends in the 
West, who are anxious to have 
the means of publicly worship- 
ping God according to their 
own consciencies. I will give 
a brief history of one of our 
new churches.—Syracuse is a 
flourishing village of four or 
five thousand inhabitants. It 
is situated on the Erie Canal, 
near ihe central point between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson. 
Ten or twelve years ago, Rev. 
Mr. Ware, of New-York, pass- 
ing through this village, found 
two or three Unitarians, and 
preached once or twice. Aboyt 
the same time, Mr. Barrett, of 
Boston, preached a Sermon 


there—Not long after, Mr. T. 
R. Sullivan, passing’ through 
the village, preached once.— 
About three years ago, Mr, 
Briggs, the General Secretary, 
preached there once. So much 
had been done by Unitarian 
preachers in the course of some 
twelve years. Five or six ser- 
mons had been preached by 
clergymen who were passing 
through the village on western 
tours. Last June, Mr. Muz- 
zy, on his journey westward, 
stopped and spent a Sabbath 
at Syracuse. He brought let- 
ters of introduction to a gen- 
tleman who was known to be 
a Unitarian, but that gentle- 
man was absent on a journey; 
Mr. M. then called upon a res- 
pectable citizen of the village, 
who was a Unitarian, and sta- 
ted that he was a Unitarian 
clergyman, and had stopped to 
spend the Sabbath and preach; 
he was told that it would beo! 
little service for him to preach, 
because there were not more 
than four or five Unitarians in 
the village, and people were 
opposed to the doctrine. Mr. 
M. then called upon another 
gentleman who had more hope: 
and arrangements were made 
and notice given for preaching 








by a Unitarian minister the 
following Sabbath. But few 
attended the first service,—a 
much larger number attended 
the second—and several indi- 
viduals expressed an earnest 
wish to hear more of such 
preaching. Mr. M. reported 
their wish, and Mr. Barrett, of 
Boston, came and preached 
one Sabbath—Then came Mr. 
Green and preached two Sab- 
baths. A strong interest was 
now awakened in a few; and 
at their request, Mr. B. F. 
Barrett came to supply them 
for several weeks. He kept 
alive the interest and promoted 
the growth of the little society, 
which! should have said, was 
duly organized by Mr.Ripley of 
Boston, who passed a Sabbath 
at Syracuse, on his return 
from his Western Mission. 
Mr. B. F. Barrett supplied the 
society six or seven weeks. 
Then I was with them two 
Sabbaths. This was in the 
Autumn—We held our meet- 
tings in a school-house, situa- 
ted quite at one extreme of 
the village, and which, on ac- 
count of its peculiar construc- 
lion, was a very inconvenient 
room for public religious ser- 
vice; no better one could be 
obtained. I preached three 
times the first Sabbath to au- 
diences in number from fifty 
toone hundred. Notice was 
given for a lecture on Thurs- 
day evening—We hoped the 
house of the “Free Church” 
miglit be obtained for this 
Week-day meeting, though 
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it had already been refused 
for a meeting at any hour of 
the Sabbath. This house has 
been built recently by a very 
general subscription obtained, 
certainly in part, by the prom- 
ise thatit should be open to 
free discussion of all moral and 
religious subjects. A respect- 
ful application was made for 
the Church, and the Trustees 
of the society after two meet- 
tings for deliberation, dissolv- 
ed without returning any defi- 
nite answer, and when it had 
been taken for granted from 
some expressions made by 
them,that we could occupy the 
house, and our friends had giv- 
en notice accordingly, at the 
very hour of the meeting a 
pretense was made, with a 
singular want of manhood, to 
say nothing of christian sin- 
cerity and charity, that the 
key could not be found; so a 
man was stationed upon the 
steps of the church to inform 
the people that the meeting 
would be held at the school- 
house. The lost key was 
found when they who knew 
where it was wanted it. We 
were greatly aided by such 
treatment. ‘The school-house 
was crowded full that evening, 
and before the next Sabbath, 
it was determined that a tem- 
porary Church should be erec- 
ted, and nearly the necessary 
amount of money was sub- 
scribed, and a very eligible lot 
of land was offered rent free 
for three years. After two 
Sabbaths I returned home, and 
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Mr. Babbidge, of Pepperell, 
supplied six Sabbaths. Mean- 
time the house for the wor- 
ship of the One God arose; 
and within about seven weeks 
from the time that the pro- 
ject to build was suggested, 
the work was completed ; and 
by the earnest request of our 
friends at Syracuse, J again 
made the journey of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles in severe- 
ly cold weather in order to as- 
sist in the dedication of the 
house.—It is a small decent 
edifice, furnished with seats 
for three hundred people.— 
It was dedicated on a Saturday 
evening, and thronged with 
people ; many came who could 
not get into the house—Mr. 
Babbidge made the introduc- 
tory prayer, and the Rev. Mr. 
Leonard,an elderly gentléman, 
formerly the minister of Caze- 
novia, N. Y., who now lives 
near Syracuse, and who has, 
by his own investigation of the 
scriptures,become a Unitarian, 
made the prayer of dedication, 
and I preached a discourse from 
the text—“Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, come and see.” 
The next day, being the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Babbidge preached 
once, and I preached twice, 
and administered the commu- 
nion, which I also did on my 
first visit. The number of 
communicants is about fifteen. 
During the succeeding week, I 
delivered two lectures to young 
men—and to show the interest 
and spirit which was manifes- 
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ted, let me say without charge 
of egotism, the young men of 
the village requested a copy of 
the lectures for the press,— 
Many of those interested in 
this request, were connected 
with other religious societies 
than that to which I was 
preaching. Mr.Storer, of Wal- 
pole, Mass. arrived this week, 
and the next Sabbath we again 
saw our new house filled with 
attentive and respectable hea- 
rers. Men and women of the 
highest respectability, who 
were not before interested in 
any religious soviety,are warm- 
ly engaged in this. And I am 
sure, that with many such per- 
sons, their engagedness arises 
from a regard for christian 
truth, not from opposition to 
prevailing sects. I could men- 
tion several cases of peculiar 
interest which fell under my 
notice, were it proper to do so. 
Since my return home, I have 
received letters from Mr. Sto- 
rer, who gives the most cheer- 
ing accounts of the growth and 
promise of the Society. He 
writes that the church is some- 
times so crowded that men oc- 
cupy the steps of the pulpit for 
seats, and many stand in the 
aisles. These large audiences 
are on Sunday evenings. _ 
Such is the present condi- 
tion of the first Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Syra- 
cuse. And what has been 
done there? In all, there has 
been about six month’s preach- 
ing, the expence of which has 
been defrayed, in part, by the 








Unitarian association. Per- 
haps some will say, that there 
must be peculiar circumstances 
to favor the growth of this 
young society, which have not 
been mentioned. I know of 
no such circumstance, unless 
it be that unusual care has 
been manifested at the East to 
maintain a good and constant 
supply for their pulpit. A 
clergyman who preached six 
Sabbaths at Syracuse last sum- 
mer and autumn, and has since 
been many weeks at Lockport, 
says, that a society can be es- 
tablished more easily at the 
latter than at the former place. 
Indeed, the Lockport Sociéty 
is in a very thrivingstate. It 
hasenjoyed about three months 
preaching; and at this mo- 
ment would settle Mr. Bar- 
rett, who is preaching for them 
if he would consent to be 
their minister. 

There is with some people 
at the East, an idea that no 
preaching will be effective at 
the West unless it is marked 
with noise and vehemence and 
withal quite wnevangelical. 
So far as I know, the preach- 
ing at Syracuse has_ been re- 
markably evangelical. Ap- 
peals have been made earnest- 
ly, know very earnestly,to the 
Law and the Testimony—to 
the reason and to the heart. 

It is amistake that Wes- 
tern people will not hear plain 
truths spoken with honest sin- 
cerity—They will hear them 
and respect a man all the more 
for being bold and conscien- 
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tious enough to utter them. 

The people at Syracuse have 
had. some doctrinal preach- 
ing, but very much more 
of a practical character ; and 
preaching, which I have call- 
ed doctrinal, has been almost 
entirely explanations of our 
views of christian truth, to- 
gether with the scriptural au- 
thorities by which they are 
sustained. 

In the establishment of this 
society at Syracuse, I see the 
onward movement of the Uni- 
tarian reform. Our friends 
there are rejoicing in their 
prosperity and hopes. Others 
at Erie, at Cleveland, at Tole- 
do, at Chicago, may also re- 
joice in the enjoyment of chris- 
tian liberty. God’s blessin 
seems to wait only for our ef- 
forts. We want preachers, 
sensible, earnest, truth-speak- 
ing preachers— Where shall 
they be found ? G. W. H. 


P. S.—“Honor to whom ho- 
nor is due.” I should have 
said that the Episcopal Society 
in Syracuse, in one or two in- 
stances, has permitted Unita- 
rian ministers to preach in 
their church. And the Bap- 
tists have manifested christian 
courtesy ; but for months past, 
their church has been under- 


going repairs. G. W. H. 


Noricrs.—We have recei- 
ved the following pamphlets, 
and have not room to give 
them the notice we should like: 
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1. Address on the study of Modern 
Languages—By James F’. Meline.— 
Cincinnati. 


Mr. Meline is a warm ad- 
vocate for the study of the mo- 
dern languages and literatures 
of Europe, and so are we. He 
speaks too as one who knows 
whereof he affirms. Among 
the Biblical critics of Germany 
he mentions two names, to us 
unknown—Voland and Moli- 
tor. We think it not unlikely 
these are printer’s errors, and 
tbat Molitor may stand for 
Herder. In speaking of mod- 
ern writers who have attained 
a European reputation, we 
think one or two more names 
might be added. Is not Vol- 
taire as widely known as Ra- 
cine —Spenser, at least by 
name, and Bacon in England, 
and Calderon, in Spain ? 

Mr. Meline’s remarks on 
Leonardo Da Vinci, are quite 
interesting. 

2. An Address to the Students of the 

Louisville Medical Institution, &c.— 


By Joshua B. Flint, M. D. Professor 
of Surgery. 


This address embodies a great 
deal of good sense and infor- 
mation. Dr. Flint gives some 
of his observations on the 
state of Medical science in 
England, France and Italy. 
He considers the latter coun- 
try as before France in her 
Medical schools and facilities 
for Medical information. 

3. Millenial Harbinger; By A Campbell. 

This work continues to be 
as spirited and interesting as 


ever. Which is saying a good 
deal. 


4. Southern Rose—by Mrs. Gilman 


The last number contains an 
article from the pen of Mr. 
Hawthorn, author of Twice- 
told Tales. 


5. Family Magazine— New-York—J 
S. Redfield. 

This Magazine, the price of 
which is only $1 50a year, is 
a most interesting and useful 
work. We recommend it with 
earnestness to our readers. 


6. Two Sermons—By Rev. F. Park- 
man, D. D.—Boston. 

These sermons, which con- 
tain a history of the North 
Church, Boston, are quite in- 
teresting. Dr. Parkman, as 
many of our readers are aware, 
is a conservative in feeling. 
He respects the past, and 
would not willingly see any 
rash innovations made in its 
customs or opinions. We ap- 
preciate this feeling, and think 
ita good one. It is a neces- 
sary check to the rashness of 
enthusiastic Reformers who 
would overturn for the sake 
of overturning. Dr. Park- 
man’s style of writing is an in- 
teresting one. There is occa- 
sionally a vein of half-appa- 
rent humor perceptible which 
gives richness to it, and al- 
ways a ready management of 
language, and an especial ac- 
quaintance with Bible phrase- 


ology. 





